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Tips in Anesthesia and Surgical Exodontia* 
By Herman Ausubel, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chief, Oral Surgery Department, Bikur Cholim Hospital, Brooklyn; Instructor in Anesthesia and 
Oral Surgery, Postgraduate Courses of Allied Dental Council. 


(Continued from May) 


Prolonged Anesthesta. An unusually long anesthesia may be pro- 
duced by the failure to cleanse the syringe thoroughly of its alcoholic 
contents in which it is immersed for sterilization. It will be remem- 
bered that alcohol is being injected intentionally in cases of tic 
douloureux in order to get relief for some time. Prolonged anesthesia 
may also be produced in the lower jaw, up to the median line, by 
pressure upon the inferior dental nerve after difficult extractions, by 
actual injury to the inferior dental nerve, as in attempting to remove 
apices of molars or impacted lower third molars, as well as by an 
active infection in the region of the mandibular canal. A similar com- 
plaint was made to the writer by a dentist who filled the root canals 
of a lower third molar beyond the periapical area, with a resultant 
anesthesia in the lower jaw up to the median line, caused by pressure 
of the gutta-percha upon the inferior dental nerve. The symptoms 
subsided immediately upon the extraction of the molar. Numbness to 
half of the tongue may also be produced by injuring the lingual nerve, 
in the clumsy extraction of molars on that side. 

It is therefore best to pass hot sterile water several times through 
the hypodermic syringe before drawing in the novocain solution in 
order to wash out any traces of alcohol. By removing the spiculae of 
bone that press upon the mandibular canal or clearing up the infection 
by slight curettage and irrigation, normal sensation will be re-estab- 
lished. 
Asepsis. It goes without saying that unless thorough asepsis be 
maintained by the practitioner disastrous consequences will result from 
the use of conduction anesthesia. The writer saw a case of suppurating 
parotitis due to a mandibular injection. He knows of a case that re- 
sulted in trismus, followed by death within two weeks, after a man- 
dibular injection. This, however, may be the result of infection, en- 
gendered as a post-extraction complication, and not due to the anes- 
thesia. 
ee before the Westchester County (New York) Dental Society, May 15, 1923. 
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The syringes should be kept in an hermetically sealed jar containing 
alcohol (65%) and glycerine (35%). The needles are boiled if made 
of steel, or passed through the flame if made of platinum. The cup 
dissolver is boiled, rinsed in sterile water to remove the alkali frog 
the sterilizer, and Ringer’s solution is made from distilled wate 
(made at your office) and Ringer's tablets. The syringe is cleansed by 
means of hot sterile water, in order to wash out all the traces of alcohol, 
and the cup is dried from the outside so that it does not crack. The 
Ringer’s solution is now brought to a boil and the tablets are dropped 
into the dissolving cup by just tapping the container or dropping the 
tablets on a sterilized piece of gauze, from which they are deposited in 
the dissolving cup. ‘The flame is played just a little on the cup until 
the tablets dissolve, when the solution is covered with a piece of opaque | 
glass in order to protect it from air and light which cause the adrenalin | 
to disintegrate. Too much boiling of the Ringer’s solution will make 
it hypertonic, and the boiling of the solution after the tablets are de 
posited will cause the adrenalin to decompose. It is therefore essential 
to follow out the details as described above. 

After the solution is drawn into the syringe, it is put on a sterile 
tray, which should always contain sterilized tissue forceps, which may 
come in handy, should the needle break. The area where the puncture 
is to be made should be swabbed with iodine and alcohol, aconite and 
iodine, or iodine one part and acetone two parts. One should be careful 
not to inject any air with the solution, which can be prevented by 
holding the syringe upward and ejecting a few drops of the solution 
before injecting. Be careful to use a syringe that does not leak, as | 
you may develop a troublesome novocain dermatitis. 

Needle Breaking. You may avoid breaking of needles by using a 
19- to 21-gauge for mandibular injections; by using a long needle, | 
which will leave a surplus outside of the tissues that you can grasp | 
with tissue forceps, should the needle break at the hub, where it gen- | 
erally breaks; by not removing the palpating finger from the area of | 
injection until the needle is withdrawn. This will keep the tissues | 
from swelling, which causes the disappearance of the edge of the needle, | 
by changing the needle quite often; by warning the patient at the time | 
of making the puncture that it may hurt a little and not to move the | 
head, directing your assistant to support the head should the patient | 
unconsciously attempt to turn it; by keeping the syringe loose in the | 
hand, so that when the patient moves his head suddenly, the syringe | 
will follow it and the needle will not break, as is likely to happen when | 
met by two irresistible forces; by following a definite technic and not | 
twisting the syringe in all possible directions, which will weaken the | 
needle and break it; by withdrawing the needle from the periosteum, — 
should you get entangled in it, and then inserting the needle from 4 | 
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different angle; by using a movable guard on the needle, which will 
indicate the depth of insertion as well as prevent the disappearance 
of the needle, should it break at the hub. 

Treatment. Should a needle break and you can see the edge of it, 
it should be grasped with the tissue forceps and removed. If the edge 


water 

ed by [> disappears and the outline of the needle is still perceptible underneath 
‘ohol, f) the mucous membrane, an incision should be made at right angles to 
The F the inserted needle until you strike it with the lancet, when a hemostat 
pped is used to grasp it, after which it is easily removed. Should you fail 


to remove it, it is best to refer the patient immediately to an oral 
surgeon, who will localize the needle by taking one lateral jaw plate 
and one antero-posterior plate, inserting another needle at the proper 
height and depth, before the radiograms are taken, which will give 
the desired information, and the needle will be removed accordingly. 
It is well to remember in this connection that the breaking of a needle 
is a very unfortunate accident, which may spell ruin to the practising 
dentist, and “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Should 
you fail to inform the patient of the accident, and the patient finds it 


a out subsequently from some other source and sues for damages, the 
sf jury would hold you more liable for failing to give the patient all 
ae protection due him than were you to inform the patient of the accident 


and take appropriate steps for its removal. 
After-pain. After-pain is due to the use of a too cold or too hot 


dal solution; to the use of a hypertonic or hypotonic solution; to infection 
a produced by an unsterile needle, syringe, solution or anything that 
| comes in contact with the tissue; to infection of area of puncture; 
ei and to the use of solutions on the market containing irritating in- 
ile gredients. After-pain may also be due to faulty technic in the opera- 
wo + tion, as by traumatizing the soft and hard tissues, and to infection, 
a resulting in dry sockets, which is probably produced by the use of too 
‘of | much adrenalin in the solution, resulting in the interference of the 
a + return of the normal blood supply to the parts, thus permitting the 
le, f wound to become infected. 
iy Intraseptal and Pulpal Anesthesia. You may sometimes get good 
he || anesthesia by injecting the solution into the bone septa of the teeth 
mnt | Where the bone is very porous, and absorption will readily take place. 
he | In cases where you fail to anesthetize the pulp by the methods 
ge | described above (although the excavating of the cavity was painless), 
en |, You may inject the solution directly into the pulp with a very fine 
ot |, needle (27-gauge), using a little ethyl-chloride spray to diminish the 
he | pain of the puncture. Pressure anesthesia may also be used by putting 


a piece of pointed orange wood into the cavity and having the patient 
hold it between the jaws, directing the patient to increase the pressure 
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gradually on the pulp until no more pain is experienced, when the pulp 
is removed. ‘This method is superior to the methods in vogue at 
present in which the operator applies the pressure instead of the 
patient, as the latter can better control the pain than the operator, 
Of course the other details are identical with the pressure anesthesia 
method adopted by the profession. 

The writer often has cases referred to him for the removal of pulps, 
under N,O and O, after the crowns of the teeth have been broken off 
by accident and the pulps are dangling in the air. Much better work 
can be accomplished for these cases by the use of pulpal anesthesia, 
accompanied with the ethyl-chloride spray, as described above. 

Why Pulp Is Not Anesthetized. A plausible explanation may be 
given to the phenomenon of failure to anesthetize the pulps by conduc. 
tion or infiltration anesthesia, although the teeth may be excavated 
and extracted painlessly, by the fact that the solution does not absorb 
into the center of the nerve bundles of the nerve trunk, which may 
supply the pulps, even though the periphery is perfectly anesthetized. 
Another explanation may be that the actual touching of the nerve 
tissue produces an excessive stimulation of the nerve fibrils, which the 
anesthetic cannot keep from passing into the brain center. 

The writer once performed neurectomy on the mental nerve in an 
edentulous jaw of a patient suffering from tic douloureux, under a 
mandibular injection. A muco-periosteal flap was retracted painlessly, 
but as soon as the nerve was grasped with the tissue forceps and pulled 
out from the canal the patient experienced pain, which was even more 
severe when it was cut with scissors. Another case was for the re 
moval of lower third molar roots, the crown of which was broken off 
even with the alveolar process, with a vital pulp projecting. Under a 
mandibular injection a muco-periosteal flap was raised and the bone 
chiselled away painlessly, but as soon as the pulp was touched by a 
mere sponge the patient complained of pain, and pulpal anesthesia had 
to be resorted to, to accomplish the work painlessly. It is also possible 
that using a great quantity of adrenalin in the solution may prevent 
the absorption into the central fibers of the nerve trunk. Better results 
may thus be obtained by the use of a novocain tablet containing less 
adrenalin. Tablets containing varying quantities of adrenalin and 
novocain may be secured from the manufacturers. 


32 Court Street. 
(To be continued) 
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AMALGAM RESTORATIONS 


Amalgam Restorations—A Progressive 
Group Clinic* 
Tuirp Crintic—Tue Marrix 


By T. Jefferson O’Connell, D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 


In making amalgam restorations the location and function of a 
normal approximal contact point should be kept well in the mind of 
the operator. Due to the convexity of the approximal surfaces of 
adjoining teeth, there is a minimum amount of contact. The reason 
for this fine point is to aid in mastication and prevent food lodging 
between teeth. When shreds of food are drawn across this point they 
will tear more readily than if they were drawn across a broad contact. 
It will also be seen in normally erupted teeth that the contact point is 
located nearer the buccal surface and at the base of the cusps. This 
position affords a large lingual embrasure and a small buccal embrasure 
so that during mastication the tendency will be for the food to go into 
the oral cavity rather than the buccal cavity. This makes the tooth 
self-cleansing. The location at the base of the cusps gives the greatest 
amount of efficiency in tearing food and prevents its being held there. 
The last function, and one of the most important, is that the teeth are 
held in normal alignment by the contact point. 

It is advisable for the dentist who desires to perform satisfactory 
amalgam -restorations to carry in mind the general form of each tooth 
and enough of the detail form so that he can make a restoration which 
will really restore the lost part. It is essential to the construction of 
such a restoration that a suitable matrix be used to assist in forming 
the restoration and to make each three-walled cavity into a four-walled 
cavity which will permit the satisfactory condensation of the amalgam. 
The form of the matrix will differ according to the conditions under 
which the restoration is made and also according to the choice of the 
operator. 

It is necessary that a matrix 

1. Be immovable. 
Be well adapted at the gingival margin. 
Have a sufficiently rigid wall. 
Have contact point. 
Be easily removed. 


One of the simplest matrices, and probably the one most used, is 
the Ivory matrix. It is a very good matrix if it is used within its own 
limits. It should be used for making restorations only where there is 


* Cine at the Academy of Medicine, New York, December 3, 1923, by the Bellevue Hospital 
Dental Clinic Club, under the direction of John T. Hanks, D.D.S. 
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Fig. 12 


no adjoining tooth. If it is used where a contact point is desired, it is 
not very likely that there will be a good result. In removing this matrix 
there is great danger of distorting the filling (Fig. 12). 

A matrix that is used with success is one made of a piece of 36- 
gauge copper (Figs. 13, 18b and 19b). At the gingival margin it 
exhibits three small projections, one to fit below the gingival margin 
of the cavity and the other two (one on either side) to be bent occlusally 
to hold the ligature in place. After fitting the matrix, a point is marked 


Fig. 13 


for the contact point. Take about a No. 2 round bur and make a hole 

through the metal. With a pair of buttonhole scissors (Fig. 14) make 
two small cuts in the metal, one reaching almost to the occlusal margin 
and the other toward the gingival margin. The matrix is then ready | 
to adjust with a ligature. A matrix of this kind may also be used for 
an M. O. D. cavity. After the amalgam has hardened sufficiently, 
remove the ligature, insert a sharp instrument in the upper slit and 
cut the metal. Then the matrix may be torn in halves, 
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Fig. 14 


A matrix somewhat similar to the one just described may be seen 
in Fig. 15. Instead of the ligature being held by the metal, two small 
holes are made at the gingival margin of the matrix and the ligature 
passed through. The Wagner matrix (Fig. 16) consists of a piece of 
sheet steel .003 inch in thickness and is held in place by the Wagner 


holder. 


Fig. 15 Fig. 16 


If conditions permit, that is, if the sides of the tooth are almost 
parallel, a copper band may be pinched around the tooth and soldered, 
the same provisions being made for a contact point and gingival margin 
as described above. If, after adjusting, it is found that the matrix 
does not fit well at the gingival margin, a wooden or rubber wedge 
may be inserted between the matrix and the adjoining teeth. 

Dr. Hanks makes a matrix consisting of two pieces of metal held 
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in place by a rubber-dam clamp. With this matrix the contact points 
may be made as large as you wish and the matrix is easily removed 
(Figs. 17, 18c, 19c). 


Fig. 18C 


Fig. 19A Fig. 19B Fig. 19C 


The omission of a matrix in the making of an approxima! amalgam 
restoration is likely to cause some or all of the following troubles: gin- 
givitis, alveoclasia, recession of the gums, caries, a pocket formation 
with resulting suppurating periodontoclasia, and drifting of the teeth 
as a result of traumatic occlusion. 

At this point the speaker showed slides of malformed amalgam 
fillings which were probably well formed when they were put in. They 
lacked contact points, and periodontoclasia had developed. In many 
cases contact points of adjacent teeth have been destroyed by the teeth 
drifting together as a result of decay on adjacent surfaces. In such 
cases it is necessary to establish separation to afford the space for 
restoring the contact points. It can be done without injury to the 
tissues and with little pain. This is especially true with children. 


Bellevue Hospital. 


Fig. 18A Fig. 18B 
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RATIONAL TREATMENT OF PULPLESS TEETH 


Rational Treatment of Pulpless Teeth 
By E. Alan Lieban, D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 


Clinical Director and Lecturer on Root Canal Therapy, New York College of Dentistry; 


formerly Dental Surgeon of Lebanon Hospital, New York City, 
Metropolitan Hospital, New York City. = 


(Sixth Article) 


TREATMENT OF Purrescent Pute CAaNnats AND PERTAPICALLY 
Inrectep AREAS 


Examination and Diagnosis. A radiogram is taken of the tooth 
in question, or if there is any doubt several are taken, to lessen the 
possibility of confusion due to anatomical structures being superim- 
posed over the apex or apices of the tooth. A careful study of the 
radiogram is made and a thorough clinical examination, and only after 
a rational consideration of the case from all angles is an attempt made 
to save teeth that show an appreciable amount of periapical destruc- 
tion. A certain percentage of these teeth can be saved and made harm- 
less if correctly handled, as will be shown in a later article on case 
histories. 

The first procedure, after prophylactic measures have been insti- 
tuted, is to apply the rubber dam as previously described. Open the 
tooth to the pulp chamber. If no cavity is present, or the cavity is not 
in proper location to permit direct access to pulp canals, make a new 
cavity in the correct location for treatment, and expose the pulp 
chamber. Remove only the contents of the pulp chamber, swab with 
95% alcohol and seal with dressing of a concentrated alcoholic solu- 
tion of thymol. This solution is used as a sterilizing agent and, due 
to its permeability, will penetrate the infected dentine and pulp tissue 
without causing periapical disturbances. Cover with a concave metal 
disc, in order to avoid pressure in the pulp canals. Seal with tem- 
porary stopping and a thin layer of cement. Be cautious of the tooth 
striking hard against the opposing member, or a septic pericementitis 
may result. Leave dressing in the pulp chamber for from 24 to 48 
hours. ‘The author avoids the use of any preparations containing for- 
maldehyde for pulp dressings. Formalin is a very volatile gas and 
has the properties of destroying protoplasm. If carelessly sealed in 
the pulp canals, as is done by many operators, the gases may pass 
through the foramen and cause destruction of the peridental membrane. 

Surgical and Chemical Cleansing of Pulp Canals. After the pa- 
tient returns, apply rubber dam and remove the dressing. Explore 
the orifice of canals with a Rhein root canal pick. If canals are difficult 
to locate, place a pellet of cotton saturated with 40% sulphuric acid 
in the pulp chamber for a few minutes. Neutralize with sodium bi- 
carbonate paste. The entrance of the canals will be discernible by dark 
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specks. Insert a pathfinder and tease along the periphery of the canal 
to approximately the apical third. Care must be taken not to force any 
septic material through the apex. If there is any pulp tissue in the 
canal, extirpate with a barbed broach but instead of passing the broach 
along the periphery to the apex, as is done is the case where the pulp is 
not putrescent, the pulp is gradually nipped away until the apical third 
is reached. The apexographer or apical curette is not used in the re 
moval of pulp tissue in these teeth. 

Sodium and potassium is now carefully introduced in small quan- 
tities into the various canals on the end of the apical curette until the 
substance reaches the end of each canal. A sufficient amount is used 
so that all remaining organic matter in the pulp canal will be de 
stroyed. The importance of thoroughly removing all organic matter 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Dry canals with sterile cotton- 
wrapped broaches. Enlarge orifice of canals with a small-sized Gates 
Glidden drill as previously described. Irrigate cautcously with sterile 
water. Dry with sterile cotton-wrapped broaches, and again irrigate 
freely with a 1/500 solution of bichloride of mercury in peroxide of 
hydrogen. Dry with sterile cotton-wrapped broaches or absorbent 
points. For inorganic obstructions, tortuous or constricted canals, use 
sulphuric acid paste as described in the previous article. If an x-ray 
apparatus is on the premises, insert sterile instruments or diagnostic 
wires and take radiogram. If the radiogram shows that the apex has 
been reached, enlarge canals with files as previously described, and 
we are now ready to proceed with electrolytic medication. When the 
patient has to be sent out to have the radiogram taken, insert the 
diagnostic wires and seal with sterile bibulous paper, temporary stop- 
ping, and a thin layer of cement. In this case canals are enlarged and 
electrolytic medication is begun when the patient returns. 

Electrolytic Medication (Ionization). The author is convinced that 
electrolytic medication of infected pulp canals and periapical areas as 
a means of establishing asepsis is deserving of earnest consideration 
hy the conscientious practitioner. Clinical data furnish sufficient proof. 
Lugol’s solution is recommended. This consists of 10 parts of potas- 
sium iodide, 5 parts of iodin crystals, 85 parts of distilled water, by 
weight. Previous to filling the pulp canal, a 3% zinc chloride solution 
is used in place of the Lugol’s solution. When using Lugol’s solution, 
the negative pole is applied to the tooth. Iodin ions are electro-nega- 
tive and will therefore be repelled from the negative pole into the tis- 
sues. With the use of zinc chloride the positive pole is applied to the 
tooth. If the rubber dam cannot be applied, a piece of baseplate 
gutta-percha may be sealed over the root, then penetrated with a sharp 
instrument so that the needle can be inserted. Care must be taken 
to prevent the solution from overflowing the tooth; otherwise the 
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current will be transferred to the gum tissues. If a metallic filling is 
present in the tooth under treatment it should be removed, as it may 
cause short circuiting and the patient will receive a shock. The action 
of chlorin ions upon the metal results in formation of metallic chloride, 
producing discoloration. A few applications will usually stop the 
most copious flow of pus in the pulp canals. Electrolytic medication 
with Lugol’s solution through the alveolar fistula will materially aid 
in sterilization of the area. After the first application has been com- 
pleted in the pulp canals, dry with sterile absorbent points, seal tooth 
with bibulous paper, temporary stopping and cement. Order patient 
to return in from 24 to 48 hours. 

Bacteriological Examination. <A simple technic is as follows. When 
the patient returns, apply rubber dam with the usual aseptic precau- 
tions. Remove dressing with sterile pliers, taking special precautions 
not to contaminate the tooth. If there is a seepage from the periapical 
tissues in the canal, a culture may be made directly from this exudate. 
This may be absorbed with a dry sterile absorbent point and dropped 
into any desired medium. If the pulp canal is dry a sterile platinum 
wire may be passed through the canal to obtain material for inocu- 
lation. Electrolytic medication with Lugol’s solution is again resorted 
to. Dry canals with sterile absorbent points, seal tooth as previously 
described, and order patient to return in from three to five days to 
await bacteriological report. Upon the return of the patient, apply 
rubber dam and cautiously remove dressing. If the culture report is 
negative, a final electrolytic medication of 3% zinc chloride is given 
previous to the filling of the canals. If the report is positive, continue 
with Lugol’s solution, taking subsequent cultures until report is nega- 
tive or shows a decided diminution in the growth. Proceed as de- 
scribed in the previous article, prior to filling the canals. 

In the management of large periapical areas surgical interference 
may be undertaken as the last resort. Thorough curettement and root 
amputation are sometimes indicated, usually producing satisfactory 
results. 


17 West 42nd Street. 
(To be continued) 
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Full Denture Technic—Campbell Methods* 


Tuirp Strrp—Maxine Mertat Basrs 
By J. P. Getzen, D.D.S., Lakeland, Fla. 


This portion of the clinic starts where Dr. Adams left off, with the 
impression completed and the cast made and separated from the in- 
pression material. 

In making metal bases it is desirable to take an impression from 
the original cast, which may be called a secondary impression, and 
make a cast from this secondary impression on which to make the metal 
base. If the original cast was poured in stone, it would not be suitable 
for the casting of the metal base. This technic also makes it possible 
to preserve the original cast, so that if any accident befalls, the work 
can be done over without the necessity for a new original impression. 


Fig. 1 


The original cast can also be used for the final swaging of the metal 
base. 

Provide for relief by means of a piece of adhesive tape placed in 
the desired position. (Fig. 1.) Seal with pink wax and cover thinly 
with the wax to eliminate the weave. With soapstone or talcum powder 
polish the cast smooth. If deep undercuts are present, fill them with 
sections of black impression-tray material and trim their surfaces 
smooth. 

For taking the secondary impression select a tray large enough to 
rest on the wall established on the cast by the process of boxing. Warm 
a sufficient quantity of impression compound, place it in the tray, glaze 
and dust the surface with talcum or soapstone and force onto the cast, 


* A Table Clinic before the Florida State Dental Society, Jacksonville, November 8, 1923. 
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making sure that the extreme outline of the plate is well and accurately 
included. When cool, remove. Any faulty places can be corrected as 
in the technic of impression-taking in the mouth, but in such steps the 
cast is kept wet. The finished impression is not coated with any sep- 
arating material. Remember that the original cast is, for your pur- 
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poses, the patient’s mouth. The cast from this secondary impression 
must be as accurate as that made from the impression taken in the 
mouth. 

Instead of using an automobile tube to make a box Dr. Mason uses 
wax. I hit upon the scheme of using three sheets of compound. Shiape 
these into something like a cube. You can then press the impression 
clear down before you chill. Trim the upper edge of the compound and 
you will then have a box sufficiently deep for an aluminum casting, 
Burnish the impression. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 

Into the compound impression pour investment compound. Any of 
those on the market may be used, but Dr. Campbell recommends one 
made of the following ingredients: 314 pounds of white lake or glass 
grinders’ sand No. 40, 2 pounds of cast or model plaster, 114 pounds 
of floated silex No. 4x. These should be well mixed. Allow to set 
thoroughly and separate with dry heat. Polish the cast with talcum 
or soapstone. 

Clean the workbench and all materials to be used, for if particles 
of the investment material, etc., become imbedded in the wax pattern 
now to be formed, imperfections may be found in the finished metal cast. 

For a wax pattern for a cast aluminum plate use thin yellow bees- 
wax about 24-gauge; for a cast gold plate, cast gold denture wax about 
28-gauge. 

Warm a sheet of the wax slightly and evenly and place over the 
cast. Then with thumb and finger adapt it to the palatal portion of 
the vault, being careful not to press hard enough to make the wax 
thinner. Work quickly, then lift the wax from the cast and slide 
anteriorly a little and replace on the cast, which helps to adapt the 
pattern to the cast with a minimum of work and thinning. Finish 
the adaptation with the fingers and moistened thumb. With a hot 
spatula seal and carry the wax to the extreme plate outlined. 

The lingual border or limit of the vulcanite is formed by a wire of 
wax about 12-gauge and placed just lingually to the crest of the ridge. 
Conform the curvature and the outline to esthetic ideas. 

The labial border is formed by a 16-gauge wax wire just below the 
extreme periphery of the flange and sealed with hot wax and _ hot 
spatula at about 14-inch intervals. With a suitable round-pointed in- 
strument raise the wax wire between the seal points to form small loops. 

Wax tiebars of about 16-gauge wax wire are placed from the crest 
of the lingual border to the crest of the ridge and sealed with a hot 
spatula. (Fig. 4.) These loops and bars are the attachments to hold 
the vulcanite. 

As a casting machine, Dr. Campbell uses a cow bell with the clapper 
removed. A hole is made on each short side, near the margin, and 
into these two holes are fitted hooks for holding the chain by which the 
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bell is swung in casting. The whole chain is about 514 feet long, de- 
pending upon the length of swing of the individual. Fasten the ends 
of the chain on the hooks mentioned above. For handgrip, about five 
‘nches from the center wire the two lengths securely together. This 
makes the two pieces of chain of equal length and prevents tilting of 
the bell and spilling of the molten metal. 

Take a strip of wax 34-inch wide from across the sheet of yellow 
wax. Warm and fold over on itself to make a strip %g-inch wide; then 
fold over on itself to form a V. Attach this sprue to the heels of the 
plate and seal. An auxiliary sprue extends from the center of the V 
to the crest of the ridge at the median line. This is of round wax wire 
about 16-gauge. Another auxiliary sprue extends from the first aux- 


Fig. 4 


iliary sprue to the posterior edge of the palate. Avoid any open spaces 
for the lodgment of the investment material which, in the casting 
process, may become dislodged and spoil the casting. 

Try the cast in the cow bell and, if necessary, trim the cast so that 
the wax pattern is not in contact with or too close to the bell itself. 

Use the investment material as given above and by tilting the bell 
invest the cast so that the metal will be forced in a vertical line. Imbed 
deeply enough so that the extreme point of the sprue is just below the 
level of the mouth of the bell inverted. Allow to set thoroughly. With 
a vulcanite scraper scoop out a rounded cup as a crucible into which 
the metal is melted. 

Place the bell with mouth down over the burner to dispel the wax, 
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starting with a slow flame. When the wax has been dispelled, inver; 
the bell and increase the heat so that, upon looking through the sprue 
opening in from three-quarters to one and a half hours, the cast: is seen 
to be red. 

The aluminum (99% pure) is placed in the crucible and heated 
with an acetylene flame to a cherry red. The chains are attached before 
putting in the aluminum. When all is in readiness, remove the bell 
from the burner by means of the chain handle or grip and with full-arm 
sweep vigorously swing the bell from 125 to 150 times. Use more 
force in the swinging than simply to keep up momentum, as T believe 
sufficient force will partly overcome the contraction of the metal as it 
cools. Allow it to cool until the hand can rest with comfort on the 
excess metal in the crucible. Chill, then immerse in water, and remove 
from the bell by any convenient means. Brush clean with a solution 
of sal soda. Trim away all excess with a carborundum lathe wheel. 
Remove sprue connections with a small mechanical saw. 

Place the metal base on the original plaster cast. By means of a 
mallet and a piece of hard wood suitably shaped begin swaging the 
metal base to the cast on the crest of the ridge and work toward the 
center of the vault. With hammer and blunt-pointed, round-pointed 
instrument work the periphery of the flange to the cast. Protect the 
base by means of a strip of rubber dam placed in the swager and strike 
one hard blow. 

The swager is a device of Dr. Campbell made of aluminum casting 
and having a center bore of approximately 414 inches and about 41% 
inches deep. Putty is the medium of applving the swaging force 
equally in swaging the base to the cast. Proceed with this metal hase 
to secure central occlusion and for the following steps. 

Dr. Campbell recommends the etching of the surface of aluminum 
by means of a saturated solution of lye applied by a ball of cotton in 
pliers. Do this hurriedly and lightly, and immediately wash in water 
as the alkali quickly deteriorates the aluminum. Deliver the finished 
denture to the patient with a can of retention powder and instructions, 
just as in vulcanite cases. 

For a gold base proceed as for the aluminum up to the point of 
making the wax pattern. Use 28-gauge wax as described above. The 
tie-bars and loops are made in the same way as for aluminum. The 
sprue is made of wax somewhat in the shape of a keystone and attached 


to the crest of the ridge at the median line. Invest in the cow bell } 


with the investment formula as for alumjnum. 

For a platinum base proceed as for a gold base. 

Deliver all dentures to patients with a can of retention powder and 
plenty of psychology psychologically applied. 

Dr. Campbell advocates a radical and surgical removal of the 
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alveolar plates at the time of extraction, and to facilitate the healing 


pone of the tissues and to assist the blood clot in forming a new surface he 
s seen fp takes a compound plaster impression immediately after extraction, 
pours a cast on this, and forms a temporary base of baseplate composi- 
_ tion which the patient wears for a few days or until the tissues heal. 
vefore 
bell 
J-arm 
more James D. Lochhead 
eo The following notice was received just as we were closing the 
the forms for this issue: 
pines “It is with deepest regret that we beg to announce the death of 
ution Pour beloved President and founder—Mr. James D. Lochhead. 
Thus ends an honorable career. Mr. Lochhead’s passing will bring 
of a — sorrow to all who were fortunate enough to know him but grief will 
r the [| give way to pleasant memories of association with him after Time has 
1 the — removed the pain of parting. 
inted 
t the 
trike 
‘ie More Goodyear Patent Information Wanted 
4, Thanks to the kindness of some who read the former request for 
force f, information, I have been able to clear up all but a few points. Can 
hase f} anyone help to answer the following questions ? 
Were dentists compelled to pay license fees under the Goodyear 
num patents until 1872 or later? 
nin Were the license fees additional to the royalty on each vulcanite 
rater plate? 
shed How much was the license fee? 
— Were dentists compelled to pay license fees or royalty under 
the Cummings patent until 1881? 
t of Was this patent ever set aside? 
The 
The Please accept my thanks for any assistance you can render in pro- 
curing this information. 
bell | Grorce Woop Crapp, 
220 West 42d Street, New York. 
and 
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Summary of Dental License Requirements 
Throughout the World 


By Alphonso Irwin, D.D.S., Camden, N. J. 


MALAY STATES (Srrairs SerrLeMents) 

With reference to the status of a dentist holding a diploma from a 
United States Dental College, I am informed as follows: Since 1898, 
no diploma issuing from the United States of America has been recog- 
nized here, unless the party holding it was Colonial-born. A native 
of this Colony holding a diploma from such universities as those of 
Pennsylvania, Harvard and Michigan, will be allowed to practise with- 
out further qualifications. If, however, the applicant is not native 
born, he must have studied under a local dentist for two years or over, 
and have afterwards spent another two years in pursuing his studies 
in England; the alternative being that he must have spent four years 
in England; in either case receiving an English diploma. 

It will be noted that so far diplomas issuing from the three uni- 
versities named are the only ones which have been recognized, even in 
the case of the Colonial-born applicants. 


MALTA 


The English language, supervision and registration are required. 
There is a schedule of qualifications and a Board controlling education. 
There is also a medical school there, and consequently medical oversight. 

Address the Registrar of the Medical School, University of Malta, 
Malta, for full details. 

MANCHURIA 


Southern Manchuria is under Japanese administration. Dairen, 
the chief city and seaport, is modern, well built and possesses varied 
industries attractive to an alien. Consult China for northern Man- 
churia. 

MANITOBA (Canapa) 

Dental Laws of 1913 amended 1916. 

Executive Committee: President, Major H. A. Cross, Souris; 
Vice-President, J. F. Taylor, Winnipeg; Secretary, J. F. Morrison, 
Winnipeg; Registrar-Treasurer, H. J. Merkeley, Winnipeg; C. P. 
Banning, Winnipeg; E. H. Clark, Minnedosa, Manitoba, Canada. 

The English language, University supervision, examination and 
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registration are required. Under the amended law the University of 
Manitoba became the sole examining body. Abstract from the “Dentis- 
try Act Respecting the Dental Association of Manitoba” as amended 
1916—Section 18. 

“The University of Manitoba shall be the sole examining body in 
dentistry in this Province and the Council of the University shall have 
power from time to time to grant to any person a certificate under the 
seal of the University if the Council of the University has been satis- 
fied that the person mentioned in the certificate is, by way of dental 
education and otherwise, a proper person to be registered under this 
Act, but such certificate shall not be granted until the person making 
such application shall have given such evidence of qualification, by 
undergoing an examination or examinations or otherwise as the Uni- 
versity may require; and the applicant shall in all other respects first 
comply with the rules and regulations of the University in that behalf.” 

Examinations are held in June at the University in Winnipeg. 

Part I. Subjects: Anatomy, Chemistry, Metallurgy, Physiology, 
Histology. Part Il: Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Bacteriology, 
Pathology, Dental Medicine and Surgery including Anaesthetics, 
Operative Dentistry, Prosthetic Dentistry, Orthodontia, Ethics and 
Jurisprudence. Practical operative and prosthetic tests required. Fees, 
Part I, $10.00; Part II, $15.00 or both $25.00, payable with applica- 
tion. These fees are distinct from any registration or admission fees 
that may be required by the Board of the Association. Supplemental 
examinations $10.00 for one, $12.50 for two, $15.00 for three. 
Address all correspondence respecting the examination to the Registrar, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Verified February 27, 1924. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 


These islands formerly possessions of the German Empire are now 
under Japanese Mandate. Consult Japan for colonial dental regula- 
tions. 


MARTINIQUE ISLAND 


One of the Windward Islands in the West Indies in the possession 
of France. Consult the French colonial dental regulations. Address 
the Governor for other details, at Fort de France, Martinique, W. I. 
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DENTAL ECONOMICS 


An Address to Dental Students as the 
Dentists of the Future 
By Hedley Ham, L.D.S., D.D.S., Melbourne, Australia 


(Continued from May) 
MANAGEMENT oF PaTIENTS 


This phase of practice is the practical application of all that has 
been said previously. We recognize knowledge as an essential factor 
of success, and knowledge in its widest application, especially that of 
human nature. The dentist should, with experience, be able to read 
character in the faces of the different types of individuals who consult 
him and so know how to approach them. In a recent article on this 
subject Dr. Cross finds a coincidence in the type of feature classifica- 
tion that is used by salesmen, when being taught to read human char- 
acters, as being similar to types from which we select our tooth forms 
as set forth by Dr. J. Leon Williams. The tapering type of the pros- 
thetic patient becomes the mental, intellectual type of the psychologist, 
quick, alert, argumentative, appreciative, sentimental, esthetic, unstable 
as to moods, etc. He will appreciate your talk with him as to what you 
propose to do, but you must know your subject to be able to convince 
him of the value you are setting on your work. The square type is 
more matter of fact, more businesslike, doesn’t want to be talked to, 
must be shown, decides quickly and definitely. Then there is the ovoid 
type credited with liking to be made comfortable, he is warm-hearted, 
can be appealed to through his sense of well-being, etc., modifications 
of the types varying. ‘This tabulation may be of help to us in the 
study of character and is certainly worth continuous observation, if 
only as a training from an esthetic and prosthetic point of view. 

Every dentist must approach these types in his own way, as no 
two individuals are alike and no definite instruction can be given, 
except that at all times and under all circumstances the dentist should 
maintain his own self-respect and the reputation of a high-minded and 
broad-minded gentleman. Aside from this general classification there 
are three classes of patients that need special consideration. These are | 
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children, nervous patients, and “humbugs” or people who are foolish, 
obstinate and deceitful as to their feelings. The treatment of children 
may also be divided into a similar classification—normal, nervous, and 
humbugs. Dr. Ottolengui says he treats children as grown-ups and 
grown-ups as children, especially the nervous ones. This contains a 
great deal of truth, for children are very receptive and reciprocative 
and respond very quickly to the feelings you have for them. A child’s 
feelings are often just as interesting as those of a grown-up’s and almost 
always more sincere, so if you can understand the child’s feelings you 
will have gone a long way to win its confidence. That is your object, 
to accomplish which you must avoid anything in the nature of deceit, 
sarcasm, untruthfulness, temper, exasperation and irritability, substi- 
tuting cheerfulness, encouragement, praise, firmness and, above all, 
kindness. 

When the child enters the room a glance will tell whether the child 
is going to give trouble, and if so, don’t notice it. If it is a little girl, 
bid her “Good day” in a cheerful way, talk of anything but her teeth 
and then invite her to jump up on the chair to let you have a look at 
her teeth in a matter-of-fact, assuring manner, which will either make 
her feel ashamed not to do something that is evidently an ordinary 
every-day incident or reassure her courage. If there is reluctance, 
hesitation or tears, find out the reason and then reassure her; reason 
with her and win her confidence. Don’t force her even if she is out of 
temper or obstinate. Make her understand you are her friend, you 
have to treat her teeth, they have to be done some time, and she must 
help you, and you will on your part hurt her little or not at all, a 
promise which, with the palliative measures at our hands nowadays, 
should be kept. Often the child is influenced greatly by those who 
accompany her, and they too have to be managed. If they are the right 
kind, you will be helped and you can invite them to the chair to give 
the child a loving hand and the encouragement of cheery words. 

The child is very apt to take the cue from those who bring her, and 
often a mother who does not understand her child, an aunt, or some- 
body else who is sent and who perhaps is not one of your patients, 
exhibits either a supercilious or patronizing manner, or is full of fear 
or scolding, or has some other mental attitude that is at once conveyed 
to the child and spoils all your own efforts in the opposite direction, 
especially if the child has been previously told distorted stories about 
the dreadful dentist. When this happens, don’t try to do anything for 
the child. Just try to win her confidence and make another appoint- 
ment, and then without any resentment and in a tactful way take the 
companion aside and make clear what you are trying to do and beg 
leave next time to have the child to yourself for a while. Make the 
child always feel that you are the essence of kindness, but that you 
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are master. If a stubborn, rebellious spirit is shown, a firm warning 
that the work has to, must and will be done and an appeal to he: help 
without resorting to force often wins the day. Never force a child 
unless it is so unreasonable and so ungovernable that nothing else 
remains to be done—even then after a bout of contention or compulsion 
never exhibit any temper or unkindness. On the contrary, after a 
child has felt hurt and angry, soothe her feelings and make her under. 
stand how truly sorry you were to have found it necessary to be firm, 
and that you still are her friend. 

However, most children can be managed without compulsion. 
Always encourage them by talking to them pleasantly and try to take 
their attention from themselves. Sometimes a bribe will help, such as 
a little bottle that holds hypodermic points, a little globule of mercury, 
etc. A comparison of the behavior of a little relative or friend in the 
chair will sometimes touch their pride. Praise after a little operation 
will encourage them for the next visit. There are many other tactful 
ways that will suggest themselves; C. N. Johnson has a good chapter 
on this. Never tire them except under special circumstances. Mothers 
will say, “Oh, go on, Doctor, I can’t be bothered bringing her again.” 
Unless there is a very good reason it is better to leave a good impres- 
sion of the little patient’s visit to the dentist so that there will be no 
hesitation to return. 

The nervous patient, both child and adult, should be approached 
with kindness and great reassurance, and their mouths should be han- 
dled in the most delicate manner and only that which is necessary should 
be done. Talk to them, tell them you know they are nervous but that 
there is nothing to fear. If you can keep your promises and win their 
confidence in the first visit you will often find that the nervous patient 
will become a very excellent patient once confidence is established. Some 
people are just afraid through ignorance of the skilled treatment of a 
good dentist and will deceive you in every way in the belief that if 
they make a fuss or cry out the dentist will be careful not to hurt. 
There is one type which I call “humbugs”; they are easily found out 
and a few firm words will tell them in a nice way that you know they 
are shamming, and then reassure them whilst asking for their coopera- 
tion. Then there are the sullen, stupid, selfish, cantankerous people 
who hate anything that causes the least discomfort to them or takes 
them out of their groove. They are the real humbugs and they must 
be plainly talked to but always in a gentlemanly way, even if they are 
rude themselves. However, there is a limit, and if after all your 
efforts made once or twice with kindness and good nature you are still 
being flouted and your time being imposed on you must either compel 
them, if children, or in the case of an adult, tell them you cannot go 
on with the case. Better to do this than harass yourself unduly and 
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waste time that may belong to other patients, but in all and every case 
keep yourself calm, quiet and controlled, always a professional 
gentleman. 
Hysrericat Parients 

Hysteria generally occurs with the female sex. There may be 
physical reasons for it, or it may, and most usually does, occur after 
long operations or the administration of anesthetics. These cases need 
firmness and kindness, not too much apparent sympathy, and a lot of 
tact. Hysteria after a general anesthetic may be controlled by more 
robust methods. Hysterical patients may be very dangerous ones, inas- 
much as they have delusions or illusions and may accuse the dentist of 
damage physically or morally. In all cases preferably, but in these 
cases particularly, should the attendant be present all the time at the 
chair. 

This ends the professional side of my paper, and I now turn to 
Ethies. 

(To be continued) 
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PRACTICAL HINTS 


This department is in charge of V. C. Smedley, D.D.S., and George R. 


Warner, M.D., D.D.S., 610 California Building, Denver, Colorado. To avoid 
unnecessary delay, Hints, Questions and Answers should be sent direct to them. 


NotE—Mention of proprietary articles’: by name in the text pages of the Dentat Dicest is 
contrary to the policy of the magazine. Contributions containing names of propietary articles 
will be altered in accordance with this rule. This Department is conducted for readers of the 
DentaL DiceEst, and the Editor has no time to answer communications ‘‘not for publication.” 
Please enclose stamp if you desire a reply by letter. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

I have a patient wearing full denture—teeth have been extracted 
about a year. It was a very bad case of pyorrhea. Patient says some 
days upper plate fits tight and again very loose. He complains that 
his jaw hurts him. The process seems very tender to touch. Can you 
give me a remedy to correct same? 


@.. 


Answer.—In such a case as this I advise x-ray pictures to deter- 
mine the condition of the process—whether root tips, granulomatous 
areas, detached fragments of process, or thin, ragged, sharp, serrated 
edges of same are present. If any of these conditions are present, I 
feel that. a corrective operation is necessary before an attempt should 
be made to make a satisfactory denture. The pain may, however, be 
due entirely to nerve pressure either impingement or suction upon the 
nerve trunks directly at or adjacent to the palatine foramina. Many 
plates seem tighter at some times than at others. This is undoubtedly 
due to the presence of a greater or less amount of blood in the tissues 
at different times. 

I will be glad to publish your question, Doctor, and very likely 
some of our readers can give us further information or advice on this 
subject.—V. C. SmEpLEy. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

Concerning the case that is giving me trouble and about which I 
wrote you, I wish to add that the patient wore a fixed bridge about 
five years in this position, before we placed the one that I made for her, 
and had the same trouble as she has now from the start, and never could 
use this side after the first bridge was placed. I removed the old 
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bridge and placed the new one after the abutment had had several 
months rest, with the results as I wrote you in my former letter. 

I am sending you the radiograms as you request; there is trouble 
there distal to the bicuspid abutment tooth, that looks like it might be 
a condition left, or rather not removed, when an infected tooth was 
removed. I must be lucky as this is the first case I remember where 
I have had this trouble, and I know I have placed my share of bridges 
with mal-occlusion during the past twenty-five years. I am not pro- 
ficient in reading radiograms and even less so where the periodontal 
membrane is involved. 

I fear this abutment is hopeless, and ask if you think I could give 
this patient service with the removable type of bridge, placing the force 
of mastication, in part, on the ridge with a saddle, and using this lame 


abutment ? M. W. 


Answer.—The radiograms enclosed in your letter of the 14th inst. 
show marked evidence of traumatism of the abutment teeth of the 
bridge, and as near as I can tell from the radiogram the bridge has no 
support anterior to the bicuspid which makes unduly heavy stress upon 
the abutment teeth even though the bridge is in good occlusion. How- 
ever, it is probable that by judicious grinding and reducing the occlusal 
area of the bridge the stress will be partially, if not wholly relieved. 
I do not believe that the substitution of a removable type bridge would 
be of any marked advantage. 

The radiolucent area distal to the bicuspid has all the appearance 
of a granulomatous area which has never cleared up, and I would sus- 
pect that there is still pathological tissue in that area. 

If it should become necessary because of loss of the bicuspid to 
make a removable bridge, of course you would have to have reciprocal 
anchorage on the opposite side of the mouth, but inasmuch as the 
periodental membrane seems reasonably healthy around the bicuspid it 
seems to me that it would be better to make a three-abutment fixed 
bridge rather than a removable-—G. R. Warner. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

I have made two full upper plates for a patient of mine; the 
patient has all her own lower teeth, and the articulation and occlusion 
are normal. However, each of these plates within a year has split down 
the middle. The patient claims that she has not dropped the plate, 
and also states that she had similar trouble with a denture made for 
her by another dentist. 

Can you explain the cause of this trouble, and do you think that 
a metal plate will remedy the matter? She does not care to have a 
new denture made every year or two. H. M. 8S. 
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Answer.—Your patient’s mouth is possibly more or less soft. or 


compressible over the lateral ridge areas and harder and more resistant ‘ 


toward the median line. An impression and cast made in such a way 
as to relieve pressure on the fulcrum in the center of the plate, in other 
words, a technic which will provide for the compression of the tissue 
in the ridge area without undue bearing on the palatal area during 
masticating stress would probably go a good ways toward preventing 
a recurrence of this difficulty. Either an upper or a lower denture 
that occludes with natural teeth on the opposite jaw is of course subject 
to greater stress than is the case with full upper and lower dentures, 
I do not think that aluminum is indicated in any case demanding 
unusual strength, but undoubtedly a gold plate would be sufficiently 
strong and highly satisfactory. It is often wise to re-enforce such a 
rubber plate with flattened nickel or German silver wire or with a 
regular plate stiffener. You might be able to repair the one she has, 
inserting such a re-enforced truss.—V. C. SMeprey. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

Some time ago, two months to be precise, I extracted a lower third 
molar for a young lady in an effort to relieve her of a condition which 
had been going on for about a year. The tooth was totally impacted 
and it appeared to me that it was causing the recurrent partial ankylosis 
of her jaw. She advised me that it was difficult for her to open her 
mouth at times. She was subject to more or less severe pain in biting. 
She also said that sometimes the pain involved her ear and the whole 
side of her face. She tells me that on coming in from the cold to a 
warm room her condition is very much aggravated. 

There is no tenderness to pressure where the tooth was removed, but 
there is some reaction when you apply pressure in the region posterior 
to the retro-molar triangle on the inner surface of the ascending ramus. 

The upper third molar is fully erupted and normally placed. The 
lower of the opposite side is beginning to act the same way that the one 
did which I extracted. It too is totally impacted. 

There is only one other suspicious area and that is the upper first 
molar which has been devitalized and carries a large amalgam crown. 


Please tell me what could be some of the causes of the pain and the 
F. H. J. 


ankylosis. 

Answer.—-It seems to me that you were right in diagnosing the 
impacted lower third molar as being responsible for the partial anky- 
losis of the lower jaw. The symptoms indicate that there was pressure 
upon or irritation of the nerves, which caused the pain. There might 
have been, and, indeed probably was, some infection about the impacted 
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tooth which caused a myositis of the adjacent muscles. This condition 
simulates an ankylosis even though there is no change in the joint. It 
takes quite a long time for this condition to clear up after the removal 
of the cause--the symptoms sometimes persisting for a year or more. 
Any infection in the mouth would tend to perpetuate the condition; 
therefore all non-vital teeth should be removed and any periodontoclasia 
cleared up. It would seem wise to also remove the other impacted third 
at once.—G. R. Warner. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

A rather unusual thing happened some time ago. A young man 
who is off at school had the misfortune of having a lower left cuspid 
knocked out of its socket. ‘The young man washed the tooth in warm 
water and replanted it into the socket. He made his appearance a 
month or so later in this office with the tooth a bit wobbly. My asso- 
ciate ligated the cuspid in place and now after four months the tooth 
is firm and has every appearance of being vital. The electric current 
was used, and in some way a marked response was felt in this tooth. 
Has the peridental membrane united to give this response? The teeth 
were not dried and this had something to do with the response. 

I do not believe that the nerve in this tooth could possibly be 
regenerated as my associate thinks. 


L. S. 


Answer.—Your case is interesting and is in accord with the au- 
thorities in the matter of a union between the periodontal membrane 
and the lamina dura. Brophy cites many cases where such a union has 
occurred even though the replanted tooth had become completely dried 
out before replanting. The writer had such a case three years ago and 
the tooth looks all right clinically and radiographically. I can find no 
reports of a union of the nerve even when a tooth has been replanted 
immediately. In such cases the pulp will undoubtedly always become 
putrescent if not removed before replanting. ‘The response to the elec- 
tric current must therefore be via the periodontal membrane. It is 
almost an every-day occurrence to have a patient affirm response to 
thermal shock as well as electrical test in teeth with pulps removed 
and canal filled. It is generally recognized that thermal and electrical 
pulp tests cannot be considered final either as to vitality or non- 
vitality of pulps.—G. R. Warner. 
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Fundamentals in Cast Clasp Construction 
By I. J. Dresch, Toledo, Ohio 


(Continued from May) 


TissuE-Beartne RESTORATIONS 


Where the restoration is to be tissue-bearing, the clasp is designed 
solely for retention. ‘That is, if a true stress-breaking device is used 
to connect the clasp with the denture, it is unnecessary to allow for 
undercuts between the clasps or to allow for inaccuracies due to changes 
beyond control or to design the clasp to carry stress to the abutment in 
a normal manner. 

If, however, a stress-breaking connector is not used, and the restora- 
tion is a free-end case, such as a partial restoring of the molars, and 
anchored to bicuspids, the principles which control the design of a 
tooth-bearing bridge will apply. 

While the clasp for a tissue-bearing denture is designed with the 
single object of retention, this one factor requires careful attention. 
Where plain wrought clasps of flat plate or round wire are used, reten- 
tion is secured through tension between the two clasps rather .than 
through the retentive ability of the individual clasp. When stress- 
breaking connectors are used with such clasps, the denture will be 
loose because the stress-breaking attachments have removed the bind- 
ing, or tension, between the clasps. Thus, when stress-breaking attach- 
ments are used to make a cast clasp denture tissue-bearing, retention 
must be had through the retaining ability of each clasp and without the 
aid of binding or undercuts. 

The clasp must be designed so that it will not move on a perper- 
dicular line away from the tooth by the action of sticky foods or from 
the dead weight of an upper denture. For these reasons the light 
springy clasp is contra-indicated. No matter how perfectly it may fi 
the tooth, if it will spring between the fingers at slight pressure, it 
will also spring away from the tooth from the pull of sticky foods. So 
while springiness is essential, it must take more than the dead weight 
of the denture, or the pull of sticky food, to cause the clasp to spring. | 
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Use a platinum gold alloy for the clasp, but have the clasp heavy enough 
so that it will spring only under heavy pressure. 

The shape of the clasp should be such that exaggerated spring is 
not essential. The nature of cast metal should be ever borne in mind. 
Rolled plate is springy because the original crystals are more or less 
lengthened and flattened during the rolling operation. The cast clasp 
does not have this benefit, and for that reason may lose its spring or 
become “dead” from excessive spreading. Springiness in rolled gold 
comes from the crystals which have been made into fibres, and the fibres 
bend. But the cast clasp is composed of crystals, and the so-called 
springiness comes from the engagement of the crystals which oppose 
movement. If the cast clasp is spread enough, then, and often enough, 
crystallization is induced and the clasp has lost the initial spring. 

Various alloys give variously shaped crystals. If the crystals of 
the cast clasp are very irregular in shape and have many arms of vari- 
ous lengths, the clasps will bend easily and be tough. If, on the other 
hand, the crystals are more or less uniform, rounded and with shorter 
or fewer arms, the metal will be hard and more resistant to bending. 
A thick clasp with the tough metal will give longer service than a thin 
clasp of the hard metal. 


The perpendicular movement of the clasp is prevented by having 
the clasp engage the tooth, both above and below the line of greatest 
diameter. Following this method it has been customary to design the 
clasp to run parallel with the line of greatest tooth diameter, allowing 
the clasp to extend an equal distance on either side of the greatest 
diameter line. This results in a fairly large or wide clasp, which is 
sometimes objectionable. Figure 8 shows a clasp which is made to 
extend on either side of the line of greatest tooth diameter, but instead 
of running parallel with this line the clasp crosses the line diagonally. 
This type of clasp covers more area above and below the greatest tooth 
diameter than the wide clasp which runs parallel with the line. It 
gives much better retention and covers less tooth area. The same design 
is used for both cuspids and bicuspids on the lingual as well as on the 
buccal. On the lingual of cuspids, however, the clasp is widened 
because the lingual wing of the cuspid clasp must act as the occlusal 
rest, and advantage is taken of the anatomical contour of the tooth to 
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have a definite seating point for the clasp. The same design may be 
used with good results on molar teeth as well. 

In addition to preventing perpendicular movement, the clasp must 
be prevented from swiveling on the tooth. Just the very least swiveling 
of the clasp will allow for a considerable movement at the end of the 
denture. Swiveling of the clasp is prevented by having the clasp wings 
oppose each other. If the restoration supplies the upper molars, with 
cast clasps on the bicuspids, the dead weight of the denture will be 
placed on the distal wings of the bicuspid clasps. This weight often 
permits the clasp to swivel slightly, which causes the denture to tip 
away from the jaw on the same angle. This is why so many upper 
partial restorations “tip at the heel.” 

While tipping may be eliminated through securing tissue and grav- 
ity balance of the saddle area, it can also be countered by preventing 
movement of the clasp, for the denture cannot tip unless the clasp 
swivels on the tooth. 

When the dead weight of the denture is suspended from the distal 
wing of the clasp, swiveling of the clasp is prevented by having the 
mesial wing of the clasp extend to a point as far on the mesial as pos 
sible. If the mesial ends of the clasp wings reach only to the center 
of the tooth, the clasp will be able to swivel like a socket over a ball; 
but if the mesial ends of the clasp wings extend to the mesial side of 
the tooth, swiveling is eliminated, because the ends of the clasp wings 
coact against the distal portion of the clasp. So, for all posterior 
restorations or where the distal of the clasp is fastened to the denture, 
tipping is prevented by extending the clasp wings as far to the mesial 
as possible. 

If the denture is an anterior restoration, and the piece is attached 
to the mesial wing of a clasp engaging a molar, the clasp wings should 
extend as far on the distal side as possible. 

The mesial-distal grip clasp (clasp to engage mesial, lingual and 
distal), for the reasons given above, is the best to prevent swiveling. 
But this type of clasp is not so effective in preventing perpendicular 
movement, because it is without the buccal wing or the advantage of 
getting above and below the line of greatest tooth diameter. Also, the 
mesial-distal grip clasp cannot be used very often without grinding to 
make room at the normal contact points, and it is questionable whether 
such grinding is good practice. So, by extending the clasp wings as 
far as possible to the mesial or the distal, as the case may be, the ordi- 
nary buccal-lingual grip clasp has more to offer than the mesial-distal 
grip type. 

Figure 9 shows a distal view of a clasp for a cuspid, the wings of 
which run diagonally over the tooth surface on each side of the line of 
greatest diameter. It will be noticed that the clasp extends to the angle 
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of the distal facet. This is also shown in Figure 10, which gives a 
palatal view of the same clasp. This design on the distal is essential 
to prevent swiveling. It also makes it possible to construct a nice- 
looking piece, as the first tooth on the restoration can be brought in 
contact with the clasp. 

After the clasps are made, it is a good plan to test the fit before 
proceeding. When testing the fit, apply pressure to the clasp at the 
point where it will be attached to the denture. If two bicuspid clasps 


Fig. 12 


are used to retain an upper posterior piece, the weight will be placed 
on the distal of the clasps. The test for these clasps, then, will be 
pressure downward, or away from the jaw, at the distal wing. Such 
clasps may stand a test applied in the usual way at the buccal wing 
and he pronounced satisfactory, and yet may not stand a test at the 
distal, where the actual weight will be placed. 

The last step is to polish the inner surface of the clasp. If the 
clasp is rough, sufficient polishing to give a smooth surface will usually 
cause a misfit. But the clasp with a smooth inner surface is easily 
and quickly polished without impairing the fit. 

Figure 11 shows a design for a molar clasp for a tooth-bearing 
bridge. The curved extension toward the cervical line, at the center 
of the clasp, reaches below the greatest diameter line. This prevents 
the clasp moving away from the tooth on a straight line without the 
use of sufficient force to spread or spring the clasp wing. Figure 12 
shows an occlusal view of the same clasp. Note the occlusal rest effects 
obtained by having the clasp extend in the lingual and buccal grooves. 
Nasby Building. 
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“Funny about this daylight saving 
stuff, isn’t it?” 

“What’s so funny about it?” 

“Why, when it’s nighttime in Italy it’s 
Wednesday over here.” 


(Old Grabalot)—Here’s the nickel I 
promised to give you, Willie. Now be 
a good little boy, what do you say? 

(Willie) —Utters not a word. 

(Old Grab.)—Well, say something! 
Can’t you talk? 

(Willie) —Yep; gimme another one. 


(Girl)—How many people does your 
flivver hold? 

(Guy)—Four, generally, but eight if 
the passengers are well acquainted. 


One reason for the density of popu- 
lation in Europe is the fact that natives 
don’t race trains to a crossing. 


(Professor)—-What is insulin, and 

from what is it obtained? 
(Student)—It is a drug used to take 

sugar out of the blood in diabetes. It 


is obtained from the lily. 


On the wall of the dining-room there 
was an enormous stuffed tarpon in a 
glass case. Old groucho lurched into 
the room one day, stared at the tarpon 
for a minute and said: “The man who 
caught that—hic—fish—hic—is a liar!” 


Money is money under any and all 
conditions, but in its transfer from one 
person to another it has many specia) 
names. Here are a few of the terms 
in common use: 

Wages for workmen; salary for the 
office force; emolument for the clergy; 
honorarium, or fee, for the medical 
man; dividend for the shareholder; re- 
mittance for the boy or girl at college; 
alms for the beggar; alimony for the 
divorcee; dowry for the widow; legacy 
for the lucky heir. Indemnity for the 
litigant; royalty for the literary man; 
interest for the money lender; stipend 
for the college professor; retainer and 
fee for the lawyer; commission for the 
salesman; premium for the insurance 
agent; “dot” for the engaged girl, and 
“dough” for everybody, to say nothing 
of “kale,” “mazuma” and other appel- 
lations not yet admitted to good stand- 
ing in the dictionary. 


CORRECT FORM 


Question—If a young gentleman and 
a young lady, total strangers, jumping 
from different floors of an apartment 
house during a fire land in the fire. 
men’s net at the same time what does 
correct breeding require? 

Answer—Correct form is being con- 
stantly violated in cases of this nature, 
yet never is it more important that the 
rules of etiquette be observed. 

First of all, it should be remembered 
that neither should speak to the other 
on the way down. 

After landing in the net the gentle- 
man, finding himself in the presence of 
a lady, should rise at once and raise 
his hat. If he has no hat he should 
return to his room in the burning 
building, get his hat and jump out of 
the window all over again, properly 
dressed for jumping. He should smile 
and say: “I trust you will forgive me 
speaking to you under such unusual 
circumstances.” She will reply: “Since 
we have been traveling companions for 
twelve stories it is all right to disregard 
the conventions, kind sir.” 

The gentleman may then remark, “) 
trust you enjoyed the trip.” 

The young lady may _ then say, 
“Where do we go from here?” 

At this point Hoseman Lynch _ will 
shout: “Hey, there, get outa that net! 
Whaddya_ think this is, a parking 
space?” 


HOW TO TAKE A VACATION 
AT HOME 


Rub poison ivy on hands and _ think 
you have been to the country. 

Hire some reliable robber to chase 
you home every night. Results same 
as if you visited Chicago. 

Examine ruts in roads around your 
home through magnifying glass. Look 
exactly like Grand Canyon. 

Poke eyes full of cinders and sleep 
on pantry shelf. Wonderful substitute 
for an upper berth. 

Fill your grip with lead and run fot 
the car every morning. Same thing as 
touring Europe. 

Fill bath tub with water and_ broken 
glass. Jump into tub. Ah, just like 
the old swimming hole. 

Let faucet run in kitchen sink. 
Sounds as if you were summering at 
Niagara. 
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THE TENNESSEE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS will meet at 10 
con- A. M., June 16, 1924, at Dental Department, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, for 
es the purpose of examining all applicants who present credentials acceptable to the 
bas Board of Dental Examiners. Hygienists also will be examined. Applications 
ered should be in the hands of the Secretary five days before the Board meeting. For 
ther applications address F-. W. Meacham, Sec’y-Treas., 911 Hamilton National Bank 
4 Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
> of 
aise 
ould THE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS OF ALABAMA will meet 
pe Monday, June 16, 1924, at 9:00 A. M. at the Birmingham Dental College, Avenue F 
ae and 20th St., Birmingham, Alabama, for the purpose of examining applicants, who 
nile hold diplomas from reputable dental colleges, for certificates of qualification to 
me practise dentistry in Alabama. 
= All applications accompanied by the examination fee must be filed with the 
for Secretary-Treasurer at least two weeks before the examination or applicant will 
ard be barred from the examination. 

P For further information, application blanks, etc., address 
Dr. H. Cray HAsseELt, Secretary-Treasurer, 
sig 616—22nd Avenue, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
vill 
et! 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS will hold 
an examination for registration for both dentists and oral hygienists at Boston, 
from June 17th to 25th, 1924. Full information, application blanks, etc., may be 
secured at the office of the Secretary, 146 State House, Boston, Mass. All applica- 
tions must be filed at least ten days before date set for said examination, at the 


nk office of the Secretary. 
Se 
ne 
THE NEVADA STATE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS will hold 
ur their next examination at Reno, Nevada, beginning Monday, June 23, 1924. 
ok G. H. Marven, D.D.S., Secretary, 
» P. O. Box 56, Reno, Nevada. 
te 
< The next meeting of the STATE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS of 
Oklahoma will be held at the State Capitol Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
1 June 23-26, 1924. 
€ L. M. Doss, Secretary, 
, 245 American National Bank Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS will hold 
a license examination for dentists and dental hygienists from June 23rd to 28th, 
1924, in Milwaukee. 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications as early as possible to 
avoid delay and mistakes. 
All information and blanks will be sent on application to the Secretary. 
J. L. Brisu, D.D.S., Secretary, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 


THE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS OF MAINE will hold its 
annual meeting at the State House, Augusta, June 24, 25, and 26, 1924. 

For further particulars and application blanks apply to Henry Gilman, D.M.D, 
Secretary, 192 State St., Portland, Maine. 


THE CANADIAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION will hold its twelfth biennial 
meeting in Vancouver, B. C., August 4-7, 1924. 
Sypney W. Braptey, President, 
206 Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa, Canada. 
W. J. Bruce, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Birk’s Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


The annual meeting of THE AMERICAN DENTAL SOCIETY OF EUROPE 
will be held in the Hotel de l'Europe, Amsterdam, on August 5 to 8, 1924. Special 
rates have been accorded by the management of the Hotel to all those attending 
the congress. 

F. W. FLemine, Secretary, 
13 Queen Anne Street, London, W. I. 


The annual meeting of THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL 
RADIOGRAPHERS will be held at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas, Friday 
and Saturday, November 7th and 8th, 1924. 

All dentists interested in radiography are invited to attend. 

Arnott A. Moore, President, 

131 Allen Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Martin Dewey, Secretary, 

501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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VACATION 
AIRTICLES 


Not having enough sunshine is what ails the 
world. For those who cannot conveniently 
arrange for outings we take pleasure in, sug- 
gesting that the next best thing will be to read 
the following cleverly-written articles on the 
gentle art of “vacationing.” 
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Chasing the Setting Sun 
By Mark G. McElhinney, D.D.S., Ottawa, Ontario 


The unlettered savages of pre- 
historic days who held the high 
honor of being our ancestors, a 
glorious fact of which they were 
unfortunately ignorant, were not 
the only people who wanted to 
know where the sun went down. 
Their curiosity is a part of our 
racial heritage, and by long odds 
the most important part. It is 
this desire to see beyond the rim 
of things that makes for progress. 

It must have been this primal, 
psychological urge that impelled 
four of us last summer to drive a 
motor car from Ottawa, Ontario, 
to Vancouver, B. C. We did not 
find out where the sun went down 
but that does not matter—no one 
ever finds out—but we did accu- 
mulate some useful knowledge in 
the quest. 

This is to indicate that the 
pleasant paths of philosophy are 
not unknown to me. It strikes me 
that a philosopher is the better for 
a practical knowledge of the fry- 
ing of eggs and bacon on a camp- 
fire, and the frier of eggs and bacon 
the better for an acquaintance with 
philosophy, more especially if 
there is much rain and the wood 
is wet. 

On June 28, 1923, Mr. C. K. 
Graham, his son, his nephew and 
I left Ottawa in quest of the set- 
ting sun. The car was—still is, 
for that matter—a three-quarter 
ton Dodge truck chassis with a 


special body built by the Dufour 
people under the directions of Mr, 
Graham. The body is of alumi- 
num, framed and braced with oak 
and steel. The seats are arranged 
to make up for berths at night 
and the body is sufficiently long to 
enable two more to sleep on the 
floor. A large box under the rear 
of the tonneau served as a kitchen- 
ette, containing a gasolene stove 
and the necessary utensils. 


On the road the open space be- 
hind the rear seat carried the four 
bedrolls four suitcases and four 
hand satchels to which our bag- 
gage was limited. Nothing was 
carried on the running boards, an 
advantage in both appearance and 


convenience. It is some nuisance 
to have to climb over stacked-up 
running boards. 

The morning was ideal. We 
made Kingston for luncheon and 
Belleville for dinner in a pouring 
rain which began in the afternoon. 
After dinner we kept on to 
Brighton where we parked in the 
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race track grounds and had a 
chance to test our outfit under 
rather trying conditions. It rained 
all night, but we were as snug as 
in a Pullman apart from the fact 
that the corridor was all outdoors 
and there was no porter with his 
ladder to help us down in the 
morning. 

The next night we parked a 
little beyond London and in the 
morning about eleven we were in 
Sarnia where we put the car on 
board the Northern Navigation 
Company’s steamer ‘“Noronic” 
bound for Duluth. The lake trip 
was highly enjoyable. The ship 
was palatial and the unfailing 
courtesy of its people beyond 
criticism. 

The approach to Duluth in the 
early morning is something to be 
remembered for its great beauty. 
It is built on the hillside and the 
morning sun lights it up, terrace 
on terrace from harbor to heights 
appearing like some medieval 
stronghold, dear to romance. 

Here our real work began. The 
first fifty miles were easy, and 
then we found the new Roosevelt 
Highway under construction and 
had to detour through the forest 
and lake country of northern 
Minnesota. The country was 
lovely but the road was mostly a 
bush road, narrow, often sandy 
and unspeakably bumpy. We con- 
ceived a new respect for automo- 
bile engineering which could con- 
struct a machine that could stand 
the racket. 

This side of Crookston we got 
our first view of the prairie, 
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breaking thereon with startling 
suddenness. The extent of vision 
is a revelation to an Easterner. 
The prairie flowers are a riot of 
gorgeous color and the wheatfields 
seem to be without end. The 
meadowlarks enliven the trail with 
song while the little gophers dart 
here and there, often to their own 
undoing, victims of the new 
Juggernaut. 

We reached Hallock at noon on 
the second day from Duluth, just 
in time to escape a violent prairie 
storm. After lunch we started and 
about two miles out we stuck solid 


Stuck in the wet gumbo 


in the gumbo. Gumbo is what they 
call that prairie soil which is like 
asphalt when dry and like nothing 
else in the world when wet. Gumbo 
combines the qualities of blue 


clay, tar and fish-glue. Tools are 
of no use. It won’t shovel and it 
won’t scrape, so finally we had to 
claw it out with our bare hands. 
It took us four hours to get back 
to Hallock where we stayed for 
the night. Gumbo has two good 
qualities: it grows fine wheat and 
it dries quickly, so that next 
morning we made the ninety miles 
to Winnipeg in time for lunch. 
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Ditched near Broadview, Sask. 


From Winnipeg we © struck 
westward, guided by those two re- 
markable institutions, the sun and 
the C.P.R. Sometimes there was 
a road, at other times we had a 
prairie. trail just as it was in 
pioneer times. We passed through 
seas of golden yellow wheat, dotted 
here and there with emerald 
islets the bluffs, as they call the 


little clumps of bush. The beauty 


of this passes all imagination—it 


is fairyland! We saw lots of 
prairie chickens, gophers, jack 
rabbits, hares, hawks, eagles and 
a few wolves. The prairie is full 
of animal life. At times the sides 
of the trail were banked with wild 
roses in glorious profusion. The 
sloughs were full of wild fowl, too 
lazy and well fed to take wing. 
What a paradise this must be for 
the fall hunter! 

From beyond Brandon to the 
Saskatchewan border there is a 
good gravel road—for which God 
be thanked! Near Broadview, 
Sask., we ran into a washout and 
got ditched. The picture tells the 
story. At Grenfell we found the 
road to Regina impassable, owing 
to heavy rains, so we had to strike 


north to the Qu’Appelle Valley. 


We ran up the valley to Fort 
QwAppelle. It is a country of 
marvellous beauty in river, lakes 
and hills. Small wonder that it 
reeks with the history of pioneer 
days! We met cowboys, Indians 
and prairie schooners—the old 
West is not dead; it is merely sub- 
merged temporarily by the thin 
delusion of Eastern (so called) 
civilization. This will pass and 
we shall have the old West again. 
We stopped for the night at the 
Fort Hotel, a most comfortable 
and hospitable place, where a 
luxurious bath relieved us of much 
probably valuable but unwelcome 
real estate. 

Next morning we made South 
Qu’Appelle, the last few miles in 
pouring rain, and were forced to 
remain three days on account of 
almost continuous storms. About 
5 o’clock of the third afternoon the 
sun came out and we made a break 
for Regina, forty miles, arriving 
at 7:30, had tea and, seeing an- 
other storm threatening, and there 
being twelve miles of gumbo be- 
fore striking gravel, decided to try 
for Moosejaw. 

We reached gravel and found 


Getting back onto the road near 
Broadview, Sask. 
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more roads than we needed. See- 
ing a car on what looked like the 
best bet, we gave chase in quest 
of information. They speeded 
up, 80 did we; but seeing that 
they were being overtaken, they 
stopped and the two men got out 
and came back to meet us. They 
looked us over and, seeing our 
Quebec license plate, started to 
laugh. 

One said, “I guess these chaps 
are all right.” 

Said the other, “Were you chas- 
ing us?” 

“Yes,” said we, “we want the 
road to Moosejaw, and nothing 
else.” 

“Well,” said one, “if you fol- 
low us we will take you to Moose- 
jaw, but as we have twelve cases 
of mineral water on board we 
cannot go very fast.” 

“That suits us,” we said, and 
away we went. I have often 
wondered how fast they would 
have gone if they had been light 
because our car is no snail and 
can do fifty on a decent road with- 
out undue excitement. 

They had to stop at a little 
village to fill their radiator and 
we became acquainted. We asked 
no questions as we knew that there 
are times when curiosity is not 
healthful. 

Some twenty miles this side of 
Moosejaw the storm struck us and 
then ensued the wildest ride in my 
experience. For wind, rain, 
thunder and lightning I have 
never seen its equal. C. K. did 
the driving, keeping his eyes glued 
to the red tail light ahead. We 
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slid, rolled and pitched like a ship 
in a heavy sea. I know about this 
because I have crossed the Atlantic 
in a sailing vessel. The driver 
ahead was evidently an expert and 
C. K. is no novice. Sometimes the 
wind would blow us clear across 
the road, and the hail threatened 
to come right through the top. The 
lightning was so continuous that 
the road was like the White Way 
of a city, and that is what made 
our progress possible. 

We made the Tourist Camp at 
Moosejaw at 12:30 A. M. The 
storm abated and our friends bade 
us a courteous farewell. We had 
done 110 miles since we left South 
Qu’ Appelle and respectfully refer 
the performance to the shades of 
John Gilpin and Paul Revere. 
This sort of thing makes life 
worth the living! 

Next day we lunched in Swift 
Current and parked some ten miles 
beyond Webb. The following day 
we lunched in Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, had tea in Lethbridge, and 
parked for the night a few miles 
this side of McLeod. Next day 
we made Calgary about noon. It 
was Saturday and the last day of 
the big Stampede. We stopped at 
Hotel Royal and indulged in an- 
other luxurious bath. The city 
was gay with cowboys and Indians 
in gala attire. It was a wonderful 
sight and worth crossing a con- 
tinent to see. If you have the 
price, see a Stampede in Calgary 
and die in the happy belief that 
you have seen the world’s greatest 
spectacle! 
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Early next morning we were on 
the road for Banff which we 
reached in time for lunch. From 


the Park Gateway to Banff, some 
twenty-seven miles, one is in the 


mountains, the real Canadian 
Rockies, and in the midst of stu- 
pendous grandeur and indescriba- 
ble beauty of which no possible 
account could reach the limits of 
exaggeration. Just before reach- 
ing Banff we visited the Animal 
Park where we saw deer, elk, 


Buffalo bull, near Banff 


moose and yak and, furthermore, 
enjoyed the novelty of driving the 
car through a herd of buffalo. One 
of the boys hopped out and snap- 
ped the big bull on guard. Happily 
the bull was in no way peeved. 
Banff is most interesting in 
many ways. The Hot Springs, 
the great C.P.R. Hotel, the Bow 
Falls, the Zoo, Mount Rundle and 
the wonderful Tourist Camp, 
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Storm Mountain Camp 
C. P. R. Bungalow 


which contained some 200 cars on 
the night that we stopped there, 
are but a few of its numerous at- 
tractions. From there we went up 
to Lake Louise, the fairyland of 
lake, mountain and ever-changing 
color effects. 

On the Lake Louise road we had 
our first view of Big Horn and 
Rocky Mountain goats in their 
natural habitat, and it is wonder- 
ful how these formerly shy ani- 
mals have learned that they are 
protected. At Storm Mountain 
Camp there is a magnificent view 
of lofty, snowcapped peaks and 
glistening glaciers. At Vermillion 
Crossing we were 5264 feet above 
sea level and fairly on top of the 
world. 

Passing into the Kootenay Na- 
tional Park, we traversed the Mc- 


View of Lake Windermere from 
A. M. Chisholm’s Bungalow 
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Leod Meadows, a sort of plain in 
the midst of the mountains, where 
the road is perfect and runs 
straight for miles through a great 
forest of pines, like a colossal 
avenue; then, Sinclair Summit, 
Summit Lake and the Sin- 
clair Canyon, through which we 
emerged onto one side of the great 
valley which lies between the 
Rockies and the Selkirks. We 
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Columbia and passed over into 
Idaho, U. S. A. 

Southward we continued 
through Bonner’s Ferry, stopping 
a night in its hospitable Tourist 
Camp, then through Sand Point 
and Rothdrum to Spokane, Wash. 
From there we struck west, pass- 
ing through a great prairie coun- 
try covered with growing wheat 
and marked with a broad, deep 


Sinclair Canyon 


drove down this valley, stopped 
one night with our old friend, A. 
M. Chisholm, the _ well-known 
Canadian author who has been 
called the Bret Harte of Canada, 
at his comfortable bungalow on 
the shore of beautiful Lake Win- 
dermere, and proceeded south via 
Fort Steele and Cranbrook to 
Kingsgate on the border of British 


gash, the Grand Coulee, one of the 
geological wonders of the world. 
We parked at Wenatchee, which 
is on the Columbia River, and in 
the heart of the fruit country and 
a veritable Garden of Eden. 
Next day we crossed the mag- 
nificent American Rockies by way 
of the Blewett Pass and the Coast 
Range by way of the Snoqualmie 
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Pass and landed in Kirkland 
Ferry in time for lunch and an 
introduction to the Pacific. 

From there we went north 
through Bellingham to Blaine, 
which is on the United States side 
of the international boundary. 
There is a fine monument there 
dedicated to the hundred years of 
peace between Canada and the 
United States. Here’s hoping for 


another hundred, and then some! 

The next day, Friday, July 
20th, at 8:30 A. M., we arrived 
in Vancouver, twenty-three days 
after leaving Ottawa. 

T could write a book about this 
trip, and may do so, but here 
space is limited and all that T can 
say is that the experience was well 
worth the trouble. I commend it 
to all good “wanderlusters.” 


On the Lake Louise Highway, Bow River Valley. 
C. K. Graham—John Graham—Graham Mayburry 


If it be a law of nature that we must labor in order 
to live, it is equally ordained that we must rest ; per- 
petual, unremitting toil would soon wear us out, and 
nature would defeat her own ends if she disqualified 
us for what she designed us to do.—Lord Acton. 
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Our 1923 vacation consisted of 
a visit to the Oregon Caves and 
Crater Lake—wonders of the 
West which are within three hun- 
dred miles of our home city. 
Fifteen thousand people were 


shown through these mammoth 
underground caverns by the Gov- 
ernment guides in 1923, as both 
of these scenic places are main- 
tained and 


controlled by the 


MARBLE CAVES AND CRATER LAKE 


Oregon’s Marble Caves and Crater Lake 
By Dr. W. B. Lee, Eugene, Oregon 


gave a concert that evening and 
held a dance in the public pavilion 
adjoining the camp site. Through- 
out Oregon, especially along the 
Pacific Highway, the tourist, 
weary from the day’s travel, will 
find unexpected comforts at the 
municipal auto camps right in the 
heart of the city, on nice little 
streams, with groves of trees and 


stationary tables, all of which 


a 


United States Government for the 
benefit and pleasure of the public. 

Leaving Eugene one morning, 
we reached the historic city of 
Grants Pass and made our camp 
here by carly twilight. Their 
commodious park on the Rogue 
River offers swimming, hot and 
cold showers, electric kitchen, as 
well as a store and a children’s 
playground. The city’s brass band 


On snowy rim of Crater Lake in July 


adds a picnic effect. You find 
showers of hot and cold water, lit- 
tle brick ovens for out-door cook- 
ing, also shelters housing electric 
plates or gas for use when the 
weather is inclement. Groceries 
and ’phones are provided, as well 
as a community home with its 
large fireplace to bring cheer and 
comfort to the vacationist. The 
State Chamber of Commerce has 
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cnumerated all these camps, their 
accommodations and advantages 
at each city, so that the wise 
motor gypsy is able to pick his 
destination each day and plan to 
enjoy their facilities. Even shin- 


Crater Lake from Rim Road 


gled roofs and spring beds are 
available at some of these camps. 

In Oregon alone can the bored 
and sophisticated traveler find all 


the enlivening surprises of a 
pioneer. Nowhere else in the 
world, I believe, can he enjoy such 
variety besides all the comforts 
taken in God’s outdoors. Here he 
obtains the thrill of catching his 
own breakfast from cool mountain 
streams. There is nothing to 
compare with going to rest under 
giant whispering pines on beds of 
fir boughs, beside a murmuring 
brook or rushing waterfall; or, on 
a forest-rimmed lake, with awak- 
ening in the morning refreshed, 
lungs full of ozone; with listen- 
ing to chipmunks and birds chat- 
tering and singing their morning 
carol or welcoming song seemingly 
for our special benefit; with being 
served with halved trout. grilled 
over an open fire! When you get 
these thrills you appreciate a true 
vacation and have a great desire 
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to live longer with all these won. 
ders of the primitive out-of-doors, 
Away from pretense and man- 
made customs! 

Cars from Maine, Virginia and 
many other states are seen on 
these trips. You become ac 
quainted with their occupants, 
learn of their homes, exchange 
ideas and hear much about these 
United States of ours, for its peo- 
ple are fast becoming nomads, 
worshippers of the Great Spaces, 
A liberal education is gained from 
these daily associations with tour. 
ists from other communities. 
Their conversations are recalled 
with great satisfaction throughout 
the year, with desires to travel 
farther afield to see the potential 
opportunities and wonders we 
possess as a nation. 

In the morning after our first 
day out we left Grants Pass with- 
out any baggage and arrived in 
time for the eleven o’clock party 
through these buried halls. Four 


Snow on Rim Road 


trips are made each day, three 
hours being required to visit the 
present explored and __ trailed 
routes. There are many more 
caverns that few have ever tra- 
versed. The stalagmites and 
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stalactites with their marble 
whiteness present themselves in 
innumerable fantastic shapes. It 


has been estimated by geologists 


that the largest ones have been 


eighty thousand years in forma- 
tion. 

While the Oregon Caves have 
been accessible to the public only 
three years, thousands have been 
shown through by the Government 
guides without a mishap, so well 
trained and interested in their 
work are these custodians. Dur- 
ing the winter months these men 
are kept busy building iron steps, 
rails, and trails through new 
chambers in these enticing and 
odd formations of nature. A 
Swiss chalet is here for the pleas- 
ure of the tourist, two hundred 
rods from the cave’s mouth. At 
Grey Back Creek a recreation 
park and camp invite those who 
wish to spend a longer vacation 
among alluring mountains and 
forests. 

The history of the discovery of 
these caves is that in 1889 a na- 
tive of this country wounded a 
bear, and the dogs chasing it led 
the hunter to these caves, which it 
had entered. He prepared a pine 
torch and after going several hun- 
dred yards into the mountain 
found Mr. Bruin dead and lving 
in a small stream that flows 
through the caves. 

After exploring and_ being 
shown the many beauties of these 
wonderful Marble Halls we 
climbed into our car and within 
two hours were again at our camp 
site in Grants Pass. Nothing had 
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been molested, and we were soon 
preparing roasting ears and other 
food that is so in demand and 
enjoyed when living in the open. 

After another good night’s rest 
we packed up and were soon on 
vur way to Medford in time to 
see President Harding’s special 
train when it stopped there. At 
two o'clock we left Medford and 
arrived at Crater Lake before 
dark to view its grandeur by 
moonlight. 

Crater Lake National Park 
was visited by fifty-two thousand 
people in 1923, The Lodge con- 
tains sixty rooms, and eighty more 
rooms were under construction at 
the time we were there. Tent 
houses and tents are available and 
are at a premium during the short 
season the park is open, that is, 
from July to September, as snow 
remains late and falls early in this 
high region. There is no other 
lake like this in America, and 
while Italy and some other coun- 
tries have lakes in craters of 
extinct volcanoes they are small 
in comparison and magnitude. It 
is declared to be one of the most 
spectacular and beautiful spots. 
The sculptured-like grey walls 
offer such irregular yet ideal 
background. The water seems to 
be the deepest Prussian blue, 
gradually blending from dark 
blue to turquoise in this rarified 
atmosphere and from the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays. These 
reflections upon the thousand-foot 
walls of grey lava stone throw 
shadows that look unreal and 
fairylike against the twisted and 
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strange formations of every con- 
ceivable size and shape. The 
Phantom Ship is a mass of pecu- 
liarly shaped rock of lava that 
looks like a full rigged ship. At 
certain angles and under certain 
rays of light it seems to disap- 
pear from sight; hence, the name 
“Phantom Ship.” 

In order to get a road around 
the rim, part of the snow must be 
dynamited away early in the sea- 
son. Then for thirty miles around 
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country make this one o/ the 
scenic drives of the world. 
Wizard Island looms up from 
within this lake as a miniature 
volcano with an extinct crater of 
its own. Rainbow and _ spotted 
trout abound in these waters to 
the joy of the fisherman. 
Congressman Sinnott says: 
“Crater Lake, cauldron-like and 
circular, seven thousand feet high, 
is perched amid the peaks. Per- 


pendicular sides of slaggv lava 


On Rim Road, blasted through snowbank 


the crater’s rim you are able to 
see the mysterious beauty from 
every angle, to admire the tow- 
ering cones, the rugged shore 
lines, its falls and snowy aval- 
anches, and to view this “Sea of 
Sapphire” a thousand feet below. 
In the distance a panorama of the 
Cascade Range, the sight of Dia- 
mond Lake twenty miles away, 
the chain of Klamath Lakes fifty 
miles south, snow-capped Mt. 
Thielsen and Mt. Scott and other 
striking pictures of this western 


rise over a thousand feet from 
waters of indigo blue six miles 
across and two thousand feet deep. 
To the scientist, a mighty vol- 
cano collapsed within _ itself, 
Mount Mazama, fifteen thousand 
feet high, telescoped. To the 
poet, ‘the sea of sapphire,’ ‘the 
sea of silence,’ ‘a lake of mystery.’ 
To me, a shell hole of a war of 
worlds—who knows 

Joaquin Miller wrote: “The 
Sea of Silence? Ah, yes, I had 
forgotten—so much else; besides, 
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fectly that you cannot tell the wall 
from the reflection in the in- 
tensely blue water you have a con- 
tinuous unbroken circular wall of 
twenty-four miles to contemplate 
at a glance, all of which lies two 
thousand feet, and seems to lie 
four thousand feet below. Yet so 
bright, so intensely blue is the 


Wizard Island 


[ should like to let it alone, say [ eee | 
nothing. It took such, hold on my 
heart, so unlike Yosemite, Yel- 
lowstone, Grand Canyon, when 
first seen, that I love it almost 
like one of my own family. But 
fancy a sea of sapphire set around 
by a compact circle of great 
grizzly rock of Yosemite. It does 
not seem so sublime at first, but 

the mote is in your own eye. It and circular 

is great, great—but it takes you 

days to see how great. It lies lake, that it seems at times, from 
two thousand feet under your feet, some points of view, to lift right 
and as it reflects its walls so per- 


in vour face.” 


When “ Vacationing ”’ 


I love to set me on some steep 

That overhangs the billowy deep, 
And hear the waters roar; 

I love to see the big waves fly 

And swell their bosoms to the sky, 

Then burst wpon the shore. 


I love to range the valleys too 

And towering hills, from thence to view 
Which rear their heads on high, 

When nought beside around is seen 

But one extended vale between, 

And overhead the sky! 


MY 1923 VACATION 
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My 1923 Vacation 


By J. M. D. 


As I reach for my pencil and 
pad, I am doing something I never 
did before, that is—writing to a 
dental journal. I have always 
gotten more out of reading them, 
and there is not one that I read 
with more enthusiasm than the 
Digest’s vacation number. 

How any dentist can say he 
can’t afford a vacation is more 
than I can understand. Whether 
he is rich or poor, old or young, 
fat or lean, good or bad, wise or 
foolish, located in the city or in 
the country, a vacation helps him 
in every way, helps him in attain- 
ing “health, wealth and happi- 
ness,” for which even the least of 
us is striving. 

There is no need to remark on 
the benefits to health of a vaca- 
tion. We all know how much bet- 
ter physically we feel after a vaca- 
tion, that is, if we go without 
worry, go thinking and knowing 
that we can afford it, leaving be- 
hind mentally, as well as in 
reality, the dental chair; and for- 
getting that some other dentist 
might get a patient or two. I live 
in a Kentucky town where there 
are fifteen other dentists, and the 
best friend, chum and companion 
that I have is a dentist located 
just across the street from me. He 
gladly looks after my emergency 
cases when I am away, and I am 
fond enough of all the dentists in 
the town to figure that if I lose a 
patient to. any one of them it 


merely proves him the better den. 
tist. 

Now how does it help in attain. 
ing wealth? First of all, it broad- 
ens one. No one trusts or admires 
a narrow person and we are bound 
to be narrow if we eternally stick 
in one little circle. Also, it puts 
one at ease in the presence of 
people of influence and affluence, 
In other words—it educates. Gen- 
eral demeanor, carriage, behavior 
and bearing attract people as 
patients who will repay many 
times the material costs of a vaca- 
tion. As for happiness, if we 
have the first two the third will 
follow naturally, and the gift of 
happiness brings practice. 

Possibly, you say, a vacation is 
all right for me as I am lucky and 
have a wealthy class of patients. 
But I do not, and I attempt no 
spectacular stuff in my work. | 
make no $100 vulcanite dentures, 
no $30 crowns, nor $10 amalgam 
fillings (although I respect the 
man who does). I am just one of 
the many who work “like . 
from early morning until 5:30 
P. M., and with no lunch, for re 
member that when we eat we get 
lazy. We do everything in my 
office from the removal of impac- 
tions to repairing some talkative 
old lady’s plate, and I am not 
above polishing a plate myself if 
it’s necessary. I have very few 
patients whose income and bank 
account are written in large fig- 
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ures, many of moderate earnings, 
some highly educated, and some 
perfectly good ones who don’t 
know whether Napoleon wrote the 
Declaration of Independence or 
was bat-boy for the St. Louis 
Browns! I am just an average 
dentist, who, through many fail- 
ures and some successes, has de- 
veloped a lucrative practice by 
hitching on to a vision and stay- 
ing with it. 

I wish that the space would 
permit me to tell you of the many 
and varied vacations I have had, 
but you ask for the one of 192s. 

After enjoying many days try- 
ing to determine where and how 
we would go, we decided on a 
motor trip through the East, and, 
after a few days of hurried pre- 
paration, early in June my wife, 
my seven-year-old son, myself, a 
sister-in-law and my _ secretary 
started on our journey from 
Paducah, Kentucky, in a roomy 
and comfortable sedan. However, 
we really began the trip on a boat, 
as I am ashamed to say we have 
no roads in Kentucky. We drove 
down to the foot of Broadway onto 
a little steamboat which plies be- 
tween Paducah and Evansville, 
where the good roads begin. Well, 
we were not long getting ac- 
quainted with the crew, from the 
cabin boy to the captain. We 
stopped at many quaint little old 
towns and landings, and I never 
knew that one little boat could 
load as many hogs and cattle as 
this one! All evening we watched 
them at one landing after another, 
and far into the night the hoarse 
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cries of the roustabouts and the 
frightened grunts of the animals 
could be heard. One hog got away 
from the screen or wings in which 
they were herded onto the boat and 
the mate yelled for a deckhand to 
“grab him,” which he did, and I 
don’t mean maybe. From the top 
of the bank to the water these two 
had a rough-and-tumble, first one 
on top and then the other. Well, 
my kid laughed until he fell on the 
floor. When they finally came i 
a halt in the water the negro 
rouster picked up said hog bodily 
(it must have weighed two hun- 
dred pounds), slung him over his 
shoulders and carried him onto the 
boat with apparently as much ease 
as I would have moved a stool in 
my laboratory. 

The next day about noon we un- 
loaded in southern Indiana, with 
many maps and high spirits. The 
first night was spent in Vincennes 
at a hotel where one diminutive 
boy acted as bell-hop, porter and 
general utility man, but we had 
good rooms and started early next 
morning, driving and enjoying 
ourselves immensely. 

We got into Indianapolis soon 
after lunch and everybody piled 
out for a half-hour to rest cramped 
limbs. Leaving the town, I drove 
across the white markers in the 
central square exactly wrong, 
thereby violating a local traffic 
ordinance. Did the cop yell at me 
and take me around to the city 
hall? He did not! He saw that 
I was a stranger, and as I was 
driving slowly and as he was a 
good American, he pretended he 
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didn’t see and with a friendly nod 
and a little smile he motioned me 
on my way. Do we think well of 
that cop and of Indianapolis? Ask 
yourself ! 

It was here that we got on that 
wonderful road of roads, the 
National Old Trails. I would be 
writing a whole volume if I tried 
to tell you one fourth of what we 
saw and did. 
passing the home of James Whit- 
comb Riley in the little village of 
Greenfield, on through Ohio the 
next day, night overtook us at 
Cambridge. 

There was some kind of conven- 
tion being held and the hotels and 
inns were overflowing. Neither 
persuasion nor bribes could get 
room enough for my party, but my 
wife and the girls fell into con- 
versation with an old gentleman 
who explained, when we spoke of 
going on that night, that we were 
now getting into the mountains 
and the dangers of the road ahead 
for night-driving were serious. 
And here’s the kind of hospitality 
that exists there. He got into our 
machine, had us drive around to 
his daughter’s home, a rather large 
place, and there he explained the 
situation, unloaded our baggage 
and gave us rooms for the night. 
And yet it is said that the North 
is lacking in hospitality! 

The next day was possibly the 
most picturesque of any one day. 
Wonderful drives, much mountain 
laurel so lovely in that section, and 
past spots of historic interest to us 
all! The most interesting of these, 
perhaps, was the grave of General 


Through Indiana,’ 


Braddock. Night was spent in 
Frostburg, high up in the Cimber- 
lands. 

On the night of the 13th we ar. 
rived in Frederick, Maryland, 
where there is the nicest, newest 
hotel in which one could want to 
stop. We were charged Chicago 
prices but we got service that made 
us forget the cost. It was a co- 
incidence that the next day was 
Flag Day, June 14th, and that 
Francis Scott Key is buried there. 
We went early to his final resting 
place and I did not know that a 
sculptor could give such a sublime 
expression to bronze until I gazed 
upon the statue at this grave. 
From there we went to Gettys- 
burg. There is nothing that I can 
say regarding this historic spot— 
one can only feel! Only men of 
large capacities like Lincoln can 
utter speech there. 

Then on to Washington for a 
few days! Most of you know 
Washington better than I can de- 
scribe it, and if you don't, please 
take a vacation to see it. I came 
near not seeing a policeman in the 
town, and when I finally did I 
stopped and went over to where 
he was, said “Howdy” and ex- 
plained that I was one of the 
yokels with my family from the 
back districts enjoying some of the 
many privileges of the Capitol of 
our nation. Not wishing to violate 
any of the traffic laws, I begged 
to be enlightened as to any local 
rules over which I might get into 
trouble. He told me that I might 
drive whenever and wherever I 
wanted, turn around when it 
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suited me, just remember to use 
common sense and discretion and 
drive as I would want him to drive 
in my home town. 

Leaving Washington, we went 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Atlantic City. At the last named 
we went swimming—yes, they 
looked good, at least a little better 
than mouth mirrors, hypodermics 
and vulcanizers! Some of them 
had on suits that were right at. 
tractive. 

Let’s go on to New York! We 
landed at the Battery at the foot 
of Broadway and drove right up 
Broadway to 41st Street just as 
I would down Main Street at 
home. No, I’m just a plain liar 
now, for I was as nervous as a 
witch and about three jumps from 
a fit, but that soon wore off be- 
cause of the kindly attitude, the 
friendly spirit, and the courteous 
manner of the officers with whom 
we came in contact. Blessed is 
the city whose “The Finest” are 
gentlemen; and despite all the 
criticism, most Americans are 
that. 

New York City is wonderful to 
visit but it must be unfortunate 
to have to live there. <A bird 
shaved me in one of the hotel bar- 
ber shops who said he was forty- 
two years old and had never been 
off Manhattan Island. He needs 
a good round of calomel! 
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After a few days in New York 
we were beginning to get symp- 
toms of “homesickness blues.” We 
had intended going on to Boston 
but as we drove up the Hudson, 
through Tarrytown and Sleepy 
Hollow, rich in story and legend, 
that longing for home and the 
sight of familiar scenes and faces 
brought up the question, “Who 
wants to go to Boston?” Out of 
the five in our party six of us voted 
to turn toward home, and at 
Albany we headed West! 

On to Buffalo and over to the 
Canadian side for a couple of 
days, where late afternoon found 
us waiting for that palatial lake 
steamer, the Seeandbee, to take us 
to Cleveland! There must have 
been fifty automobiles to load and 
where they found room to put 
them all I don’t know. If there is 
any more delightful night trip 
than the one across Lake Erie, I 
don’t know where to find it. 

After leaving Cleveland, we did 
a marathon for home. A month’s 
time gone, and I am ashamed to 
tell you how much money, but 
after nearly a year I would not 
have missed it for twice the 
amount. My office assistant had 
a list of appointments as long as 
your arm, and the next morning 
I grabbed the old mouth mirror 
like a long lost friend! 
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Camping in the Northwest 
By W. A. Kerrison, Wilbur, Wash. 


We of the Big Bend country, 
the land of the sagebrush and the 
jack rabbit, are certainly fortu- 
nate in having, at the distance of 
a two hours’ drive, one of the most 
enchanting camping spots in the 
West. Perhaps it is the more al- 
luring by way of contrast with 
our barren landscape; but yet, 
what more could any human de- 
sire than the coolness of the moun- 
tains, the majesty and aroma of 


shady nook in which to idle away 
the dream days of camp life. 

To such a spot, then, our little 
family of three hied away one 
oppressive day in August. We 
had been several days in prepara- 
tion, and how we were thrilled 
with the joy of anticipation as we 
gathered up each little requisite 
for the outing, combing our brains 
for every possible need! Bedding, 
tent, stove and such like could not 


Sandy stretch along Columbia on way to Ferry 


the pine trees and a rippling trout 
stream wending its way through 
the deep ravines, clear, sparkling 
and cold, at times running swiftly 
and wildly over its rocky bed and 
again spreading out with calm, 
glassy surface on a bed of glim- 
mering sand? Shrubbery and 
brush and the green sod line the 
banks, presenting many a cool and 


easily be forgotten, but not so 
with the dozen and one little ac- 
cessories, most of which, after all, 
were thrown in more because of 
some fancied than for any real 
practical use. The assemblage was 
finally completed, however, and 
our journey began late in the 
afternoon, at first over the rutty, 
dusty roads of the wheat country 
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to the “ridge” and then down the 
long, winding, dangerous grade for 
thousands of feet to the great 
Columbia. And then, a magic 
change! Across the river on the 
ferry we began our journey up the 
creek on a smooth, winding road. 
A gentle breeze floated down from 
the distant mountains, cooled our 
perspiring bodies and made us 
yearn for more. Green shrubbery 
lined the banks of the stream to 
our right, and ahead we were lured 
by the deep blue forest, adventure, 
trout, rest and comfort and— 
bacon, eggs, coffee! 

Just as we are spiritually al- 
ways “chasing rainbows,” so is 
human nature true to form when 
seeking a place to camp. Spot 
after spot invited us to tarry; w° 
glanced from side to side, hesi- 
tated, threw out the clutch, ex- 
changed impressions and moved 
on. But it was getting late, the 
sun had set, the breeze was strik- 
ing a little cold, and we finally 
made our decision. It was a little 
amphitheatre against the hillside 
and not far from the creek. Here 
we unloaded and put up the tent. 
And now I must confess a strange 
deficiency for a Westerner—I had 
never before put up a tent alone! 
I wanted to do something clever, 
so before starting out I had con- 
structed some jointed tent poles, 
using hinges and hooks. It seemed 
good, but “it was to laugh” to wit- 
ness my performance in endeavor- 
ing to raise the canvas with the 
things. The hooks pulled out of 
the wood, poles doubled up, tent 
went flying, I did some sweating, 
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but finally the shelter was erected, 
in a way, and we prepared for our 
night’s rest. 

But let me state right here, we 
did not have a real dead slumber. 
My wife was quite nervous in the 
secluded spot. We had expected 
friends but they failed to arrive. 
We were on the reservation; there 
were Indians; there was big game 
in the hills! But to be afraid was 
of course unnecessary, and realiz- 
ing this we finally attained a de- 
gree of calmness suitable to slum- 
ber and dozed off with automatic 
under the pillow and flashlight 
close by. 

I believe the psychological mo- 
ment of camp life comes upon 
awakening in the early morn. 
There were no laggards here. It 
was cold, there was dew on the 
ground, fire wood was very hard 
to find, the approaching sun was 
yet below the hills; but the trick- 
ling of the water was heard a few 
rods distant and there was a rush 
for rod and line in a gleeful con- 
test to land the first speckled 
trout. 

We had been joined now by our 
friends, and all hands made a raid 
on the little stream. We met with 
little success, however, and re- 
turned to camp somewhat down- 
hearted, and somewhat wet. Ex- 
perts may know better, but it has 
been our usual experience that the 
trout do not bite with gusto in the 
very early morning hours. 

But of all delights of camping, 
who ever heard of anything that 
could compare with the delicious, 
appetizing breakfast of bacon and 
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eggs, cooked not just right over 
the pesky smoke fire, but just to a 
king’s taste for the ravenous 
outer’s appetite! Trout may be 
nicer when you have them, but we 
usually do not take the time to 
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scoured the creek thorough!y for 
a mile or two, used all the bait and 
made a fair catch. Our vacation 
lasted but a few days, yet suffi 
ciently long, I will say, for my- 
self. I had a good time, feli more 


Headwaters of Creek 


clean and cook them in camp, but 
take them home. 

Well, after breakfast we felt as 
if we could climb Pike’s Peak, so 
we made our second descent on the 
trout stream. This time we 


like office work, and wouldn’t miss 
these outings for a gold mine; yet 
I am always glad to get back to 
the shady little bungalow, sit 
down to eat sans mosquitoes and 
smoke and take a nice, clean bath. 


Relaxation from business seems to be a necessity 
to our existence ; to take an occasional holiday, there- 
fore, is not only justifiable but highly commendable. 
—Wordsworth. 
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A PROTEST 


A Protest 
By H. W. Taylor, D.D.S., Cashmere, Wash. 
The purpose of the vacation temptation and stay in the office! 
number of Tue Dicesr is to One little vacation is not disas- 


stimulate the dentist to take a trous, and a mild, dressed-up and 
yacation. Possibly there are a not-too-close-to-nature trip will not 


Lake Wenatchee, Chelan County, Washington 


great number who need vacations hurt anyone. Take a man into 
but there are also quite a few who the mountains, though, where 
would like to know how to resist rocky trout streams dash and 
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sparkle in the sun and you are 
startled by the whirr of grouse 
wings or the surprised grunt of a 
bear as he crashes into the brush, 
and said man is lost forever to his 
profession. Dentistry is, from 
then on, only the means of his 
making enough money each win- 
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county wouldn’t mean much to 
most of the readers, but if I say 
it’s the home of the big red 
Wenatchee apple you will know 
the location better. The apples 
are grown on stretches of sage 
brush land rescued by irrigation, 
The rest of this county is just as 


Lake Wenatchee—Looking down the Lake 


ter so that he will be ready to go 
when the snow is off! 
The name of my town and 


the Indians left it and an ideal 
vacation land. More glaciers 
than Switzerland, and _ timber, 
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A PROTEST 


lakes and streams enough to sat- 
isfy anyone! 

How can a dentist keep from 
“vacationing” in a district like 
this! From my window I can 
see a canyon just fifteen minutes 
away, in a car, where I know the 
gorgeous Chinese pheasant is 
strutting around the orchards. 


Above the orchards are wheat 
fields where the speedy Hungarian 
pheasant is sure to be found, and 
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we go. We get the birds, but— 
the next day I hear Mrs. So-and-so 
needed a new set of teeth but I 
wasn’t in when she called so she 
went to the other dentist. 

Now it’s Spring, and fishing is 
the most talked of. That is even 
more destructive to a dental prac- 
tice, as it takes a little more time 
to get there and back. This is 
the trout country supreme. We 
have cut-throat, rainbow, brook, 


Eastern Brook Trout, caught in Last Lake, Washington 


a little higher up is the timber 
land sheltering the big blue 
grouse. In the fall, the M.D. 
who is my office partner and my- 
self will look longingly out of the 
window for a while and then 
temptation starts working; and if 
neither of us happens to have a 
patient due that minute we get the 
guns from behind the cabinet, 
hang a sign on the door, and away 


steelhead, lake, and about any 
other member of the trout family 
you care for. I must tell you 
here that the fact that trout are 
so plentiful and in nearly every 
stream and lake is due to the 
efforts of the Game Commission 
and sportsmen of the county who, 
without pay, have stocked most of 
these places. Whenever a party 
of us are going to an out-of-the- 
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way place to fish we stop at the 
fish hatchery and get several 
thousand trout an inch or so long 
and put them in the water when 
we get to a place where they will 
do well. 
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about a vacation is this: “lake q 
good long vacation in the summer 
and get it out of the way, so it 
won't interfere with hunting and 
fishing.” 

This hasty article will have to 


Winter “Vacationing” 


Dr. Manchester, a D.D.S. of 
Wenatchee, is a member of the 
Game Commission and his idea 


be pardoned as I just read that 
all must be in by May 10th, and 
this is Saturday night and I am 


( 
24.5 4 I 


going fishing. We are leaving 
about eleven o’clock, as it will be 


: full moon and cold enough so that 
and there will be a crust on a couple 

of miles of snow we have to cross, 
- to and we are taking an ax to cut a 
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hole in the ice on the lake. But 
when you smell the bacon and fish 
cooking—oh, boy! 

I still protest against this vaca- 
tion number of Tur Dicest. Who 
needs a vacation ? 


It has been said, “If a tree be 
cut down, there is hope that it may 
sprout up again, but man dieth 
and goeth to his long home.” The 
men of our profession assume 
naturally their obligations to their 
fellowmen, country, and family, 
but how about themselves? They 
strive to, and believe they are add- 
ing an additional ten years’ lease 
on life to a certain class of pa- 
tients, and yet the majority of 
them are doing this at an expense 
to themselves of more than that 
many years. That duty to him- 
self never seems to worry the 
average dentist and that is the 
reason we have so many pre- 
maturely aged professional breth- 
ren with stooped shoulders and 
faces deeply lined with care and 
responsibility; and we read their 
obituaries in their early forties or 
fifties which, if their obligation to 
themselves were fulfilled, would 
be postponed indefinitely. 

This, apparently, is a poer way 
to start a vacation story, but get 
the idea! This is not for tne fel- 
low that enjoys his vacation as I 
do, but is an attempt to get at the 


A Back-to-Nature Vacation 
By H. J. Patrick, D.D.S., Paint Lick, Ky. 


man who plods on and on, feeling 
that he can’t spare the time, and 
to pry him loose from such cranky 
notions. When the ambulance 
clanks up to the door he will have 
to spare it—why not now while 
he can enjoy it, and at least post- 
pone those darker days that too 
soon come to us all? 

Every practitioner can do more 
and render better service in eleven 
months than he can in twelve, be- 
cause he is bound to slow down 
somewhere. ‘The man who comes 
home from a real vacation (any 
kind he may enjoy) goes at his 
work with renewed vigor and de- 


termination and accomplishes 
something. He has a different 


viewpoint and a difficult job looks 
good to him. “Pifile!” vou may 
sav. No, Buddy! It’s just plain 
old “hoss-hitching” sense. 

Along the first part of the 
month of May last year I became 
rather listless at my work; the 
hours seemed longer and less was 
accomplished in the given time 
than was usual for me. When the 
‘phone chirped, I anxiously won- 
dered who that might be. My 
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bedroll and blankets were on the 
line airing and in my _ spare 
minutes a camp equipment was 
being gone over and checked up; 
tackle was being overhauled and 
“replaced with newer and_ better 
ware. I began to wake up morn- 


ings with the first robin; and then 
I knew something was wrong. 
Vacation time—that’s the answer! 
And I was impatiently awaiting a 
“long distance” from far down in 


Down Nature’s Highway 


the Brush to the effect that every- 
thing was all set. Finally on the 
evening of the thirteenth (not 
superstitious, as I was born on 
that date) I was called to the 
‘phone. “How early in the morn- 
ing can you get started?’ my 
friend asked. “Four A. M.,” I 
snapped out. “All right, we will 
camp tomorrow night at the mouth 
of Skaggs,” was his answer. 
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No sleep for me that night 
too excited. At 4 A. M. the flivyer 
was loaded with everything, and 
we were on the way. At 8 o’clock 
we pulled into a little mountain 
town where we had a hasty break. 
fast, transferred our luggage to a 
road wagon, and were immediately 
upon our way to the river where 
we found boats ready for loading 
and oarsmen waiting. The load 
was hastily distributed, and we 
shoved off. Oh boy—the anticipa- 
tion! Wonderful water whipped 
into white caps on the riffles, blue 
sky overhead, and the birds out- 
doing themselves for our special 
benefit, it seemed! The green 
foliage of the mountains inter- 
mingled with the spring bloom of 
the dogwood, redbud, and the serv- 
ice berry seemed like Paradise to 
a man who has done nothing but 
look down in the mouth for six 
months. As we glided down- 
stream, I had already forgotten 
that I had a mission in life other 
than play. No worry, no thought 
of the latest theory in root canai 
therapy—shop absolutely forgot- 
ten! A primitive man, absorbing 
the wonders of nature in the 
springtime for all they are worth! 

We fished a little from time to 
time that day, just enough to pro- 
vide for the noon and evening 
meals, assisting the oarsmen now 
and then that we might reach the 
camp site in plenty of time to pre- 
pare a comfortable camp, and get 
up plenty of driftwood for the 
bonfire that night, and most of all 
for an abundant camp dinner of 
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broiled bass, corn hobbies, and 
coffee. ‘This was enjoyed more 
than any five-course dinner that 
could be purchased at the finest 
hotel in the country. After dinner 
we proceeded to put the camp in 
shape for the night, then gathered 
around the campfire with our 
Jimmy pipes, and watched the full 
moon come sailing up over the 
eastern mountains. I want to say 
right here that the man who ha 
not observed such a scene with 
such surroundings has missed a 
feeling of awe and wonder that 
would be good for his soul. The 
conversation drifted from subject 
to subject, to be interrupted by : 
challenging cry of “Who? Who? 
by a great owl in a water birch 
just overhead. He was answered 
right away by a feathered brother 
from the opposite mountain, and 
in the course of a few minutes 
half a dozen of them were having 
a regular rough-and-tumble braw! 
right before our eyes. Things 
quieted down presently, and silent- 
ly one by one we stole away to our 
blankets and to peaceful rest, to 
be “jumped” straight up in bed 
sometime later by the unearthly 
scream of a wildcat who had 
strayed into the zone of our camp 
and recognized the unfriendly 
scent of mankind. 

We were awake at peep of day 
next morning, fresh, hungry, and 
all “pepped up” with a real day’s 
fishing in front of us, and feeling 
equal to any occasion that might 
present itself. The bass could be 
heard thrashing out at the min- 
nows at this early hour, and we 
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were anxious to be on our way. A 
quick breakfast of “flannel cakes,” 
broiled bacon, scrambled eggs, and 
coffee was soon consumed, the 
equipment stored and loaded, the 
tent “flopped” (as we express it), 
and we were off, with boisterous 
laughter and goodnatured taunts 
as to who would be high catch, 
who would get the first strike, the 
biggest fish, and so on. We had a 
wonderful morning and a_ fine 
catch—in fact, all we could use 
for the day. So, believing in con- 


” 


Bill with the morning “catch 


servation of all things that nature 
has bestowed upon us, we went 
into camp for the balance of the 
day. After a good lunch we spent 
the afternoon strolling through the 
woods, ‘studying the squirrels, 
birds, flowers, and nature in gen- 
eral. In the evening, after the 


duties of camp were finished, we 
draped ourselves upon the sandy 
beach around the camp fire and, 
through a blue haze of mellow 
pipe smoke, exchanged stories un- 
til the sandman hustled us off to 


bed, 
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We awoke next morning to the 
patter of rain upon our canvas 
roof, and this sounded rather blue, 
but we could stay dry indefinitely, 
so we snoozed late. About 8:30 
the rain ceased and the clouds 
gradually drifted away. The sun 
came out, and the anthem from 
the mountainside convinced us be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that all 
the birds in the world were in this 
one spot. We were soon as lusty 
in song as they, and I am sure 
just as happy. After a real camp 
breakfast, the kit was cleaned and 
packed, loaded up, and we shoved 
off into the current to be carried 
down into a more uninhabited 
country. And that, fellows, is 
what we all need—the “wide 
places,” where you are on your 
own, and nature is unstinted in 
all her glory. 

We fished awhile, then lounged 
upon the dunnage in the boat, 
drinking in the scenery, day- 
dreaming and resting. Relaxed 
and at peace with the world, and 
in the midst of this beautiful 
reverie, someone called out, “I’m 
hungry!” So in course of time 
the inner man was fed, and after 
a little snooze in the shade of the 
overhanging birches, we lazily 
moved on toward the evening camp 
site. 

We got up some fishing steam 
in the afternoon, and it fell to the 
lot of the author to “wallop the 
bunch of them” by coaxing into 
the boat a pike of rather unusual 
dimensions for a southern stream, 
and caused no little excitement. 
Of course that night around the 
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campfire the “catch” was thor. 
oughly discussed as well as “Dlue. 
printed” for mounting, and next 
morning he was dispatched by q 
native runner on mule back across 
mountains to the nearest railroad 
junction, to be iced and expressed 
to the family, along with written 
instructions as to skinning and 
preserving until the trip was over, 

It is useless to go farther, for 
I could write a book upon the indi- 
vidual happenings and pleasures 
of this trip into the heart of 
nature. Suffice it to say that upon 


The author, whiskers, big pike and all 


the tenth day we secured a native 
with a team of mules and a road 
wagon, loaded our __ belongings 
thereon, and slowly wended our 
way across mountains some 
twenty-two miles to a railroad sta- 
tion and back to the daily grind 
and social activities of our modern 
lives for another six months, for 
my vacation was not over. The 
last half was to come in the fall, 
when nature is dressed in all her 
gaudy plumage and riot of color, 
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and this part was as delightfully 
spent as the first. 

Come on out, fellows, and get 
gme of God’s good, clean dirt 
under your fingernails. It’s lots 
nicer than flask grease and city 
grime! Maybe you don’t like such 
a vacation. Have you tried it 
with a regular bunch of fellows? 
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All right then, dress up and go to 
Atlantic City, if that’s what you 
like, or tour the Yellowstone 
(nothing more wonderful!) but 
get out and relax, and forget for 
a time. You tell people how to 
live longer and happier lives — 
practice some of it! We pass this 
way just once! 


That month of December—it 
was a terror! Amalgam fillings, 
road maps, impressions, fishing 
tackle, extracting, guns, ammuni- 
tion, camp duffle and pyorrhea— 
what a mixture! Then the last 


few days—explaining to patients, 
packing two tons of camp duffle 
in a touring car, exchanging 
Christmas presents saying 
goodbye to friends and relatives, 
lying awake nights wondering if 


The Outfit 


Three Months in the Florida Wilds 


By A. F. Donahower, D.D.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I had everything necessary, such 
as casting rods, reels carrying 250 
yards of heavy line, trolling 
spoons the size of your hand, shot- 
gun, rifle, revolver, kodak and all 
the necessities for camping away 


from civilization, which differs 
greatly from camping a few miles 
from some town where forgotten 
articles can quickly be replaced! 

Very early in the morning, the 
day before Christmas, my wife, 
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boy and myself (no longer a 
dentist) left Philadelphia headed 
for the far West Coast of Florida, 
as far south as it was possible for 
an automobile to go. Seven days 
were spent on the road, camping 
at night in wayside woods and 
public campgrounds until we 
reached Florida. We spent one 
week playing golf and resting at 
Jacksonville, then were on the 


The Author himself. 
The shark is 5% feet long 


road again for the West Coast, 
but not sight-seeing; we were out 
for an object gunning and 
fishing. 

On the evening of the fourth 
day out from Jacksonville we 
came to the town of Arcadia, well 
down the interior of Florida, 


took on fuel and lots of good 


where is a very inviting camp. | 
looked like a good place to stop 
for the night but instead of stop- 
ping just for the night we hap. 
pened to stay a week. Tere ye 
met a good live bunch of campers, 
and I spent the week on the 
adjoining prairie hunting “gyi. 
tors” and the large diamond-back 
rattlesnake. The first day out we 
killed four diamond-backs, all 
between six and seven fect long, 
and had a few narrow escapes, to 
make it a little more interesting, 

Alligator - hunting proved 4 
new kind of sport and, believe me, 
they are not the sleepy-looking 
things you see in the Zoo; they 
are all action! It is rather labori- 
ous digging them out of their 
“caves,” as they are called, then 
hooking them with a large hook 
on the end of a pole to pull them 
into the open in order to get « 
rope around their necks with a 
hitch over their wicked jaws 
What squirming and slashing of 
their huge tails!) What snapping 
at us from one side, then the 
other, until finally — subdued, 
dumped into a “flivver” and 
taken to camp alive! 

At Arcadia we made _ the 
acquaintance of two young hus 
kies with the same plan in their 
heads as we had, i.e., to go down 
the West Coast, so off we went 
with these young huskies from 
Illinois. Up to this point we had 
had good hard roads, but no more. 
There were miles and miles of 
deep sand. At Fort Myers we 


“eats,” then plunged into 60 more 
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miles of sand to Marco Island in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Marco is a 
regular South Sea Island with 
white sand, cocoanut palms, a few 
commercial fishermen and one 
mall store. The freight boat 
stops once a week. Here ended 
the automobile trip—no more 
roads! Nothing but miles and 
miles of mangrove islands—the 
famous Ten Thousand Islands 
running down the coast adjoining 
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two in the bow shot wild fowl. 
First one of us would hook a big 
fish, then another; but I soon 
began to wonder who was hooked, 
the fish or the fisherman, for at 
times we would hook a fish that 
would give you the same impres- 
sion as lassoing a wild bull, for 
off it would go with yards and 
yards of perfectly good 36-pound 
test line. We would hold on to 


the reel with a heavy leather 


Friends back home take notice! 


the Big Cypress Swamp and the 
never-to-be-forgotten Everglades! 
After providing a camp place 
for my wife and boy with a few 
permanent campers who were 
there and gathering up two more 
fellows in our party, we hired a 
guide with a 30-foot motor boat 
and set off down the coast. That 
was a happy crowd, but we looked 
like five desperate pirates. Those 
were great days, and that is a very 
wonderful country. Three of us 
trolled from the stern of the boat, 


One day’s catch for two of us 


snubber until our thumbs would 
get hot. In some cases we would 
finally land four or five feet of 
stubborn fish, then again we 
would compromise by going fifty- 
fifty; that is, we would keep the 
rod and the reel, and the fish the 
spoon and the line. 

At night we would camp on the 
Keys, selecting one that was high 
and dry. What appetites! But 
we had plenty of good fish to sat- 
isfy them. At the end of each 
day’s fishing the barrel would 
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generally be filled. If we were 
not too tired or too hungry, we 
would string them up for a photo 
so our friends back home would 
not doubt us and put them down 
for “fish stories.” : 

One evening we were camping 
on an island when along came an 
Indian in a dugout canoe, Charlie 
Tommy by name, a Seminole, 
with three squaws and a _ big 
black pig. He was on his way 
from the Big Cypress Swamp to 
the town of Everglade to trade. 
They camped alongside us and 
were very agreeable, answering all 
the “fool” questions we asked and 
posing for some photos the next 
morning before embarking and 
giving us a pleasant goodbye. 

After cruising 60 or 70 miles 
down the coast to Ponce de Leon 
Bay, which is next to Cape 
Sable, the farthest point south on 
the West Coast, and after spend- 
ing a day shooting on the inland 
marshes, we turned north, work- 
ing our way back to Marco, hav- 
ing caught all the fish our hearts 
desired—all kinds, all sizes. If 
we looked like pirates when we 
left Marco, I won’t describe what 
we looked like when we returned, 
with not a razor in the crowd. 

At Marco we packed our autos 
again and went north and east 
over miles of prairie to Fisheating 
Creek on the west side of Lake 
Okechobee. This is a fresh-water 
creek flowing across the 90-mile 
prairie into Lake Okechobee. We 
camped on this creek about ten 
miles from the lake for five weeks. 
We hauled our drinking water 
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fifteen miles and in the five weeks 
we saw no person outside our ow 
party of seven. Here we caught 
lots of large-mouth black bass and 
when they speak of large bass 
down there they mean soimething 
over 15 pounds. We had good 
quail and snipe shooting and laid 
out a 9-hole golf course for ow 
own use. 

After catching our fill of fresh- 


One evening’s catch by the Author 


water fish we returned to the Gulf 
Coast, worked our way north to 
Tampa, Tarpon Springs, and 
Pass-a-grille, fishing along the 
way, then up to the Gainesville 
camp for a two weeks’ rest and 
from Gainesville to Philadelphia, 
1300 miles, in five and one-half 
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Weeks 


days, arriving in Philadelphia 
three months and ten days from 
the time we left. We had slept 
in the tent every single night. 
For two months we did not see a 
newspaper. In the three months 


we received mail but twice and 
covered 4000 miles. 

The entire trip did not cost any 
more than it costs at home to 
“mn the table,” if measured by 
From our 


dollars and cents. 
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health, pleasure and the educa- 
tional standpoint it was worth ten 
times as much. I feel like a two- 
year-old, am out of the rut, and 
have new ideas and new ideals. 
As to the office—I rented it out to 
a young dentist. He was satis- 
fied, and my patients made no 
complaint; I had the time of my 
life, and oh, how I should like to 
be back at Marco! 
144 South 52nd Street. 


Doc and I put a boat in at a 
place on the Cedar River. It 
doesn’t matter where the town was 
—probably washed away long ago 
—for it was raining when we got 
there and raining when we left! 
Anyway we floated and fished for 
twenty miles of river and nary a 
fish—for this is a veracious tale. 
It’s Doc’s business to look down 
in the mouth, but he surpassed 
himself—’till he dried out. How- 
ever, at Osage dam he got a nice 
little bass, about a two-pounder, 
and we without fish for two days! 
Didn’t dare to try to cook one fish 
for us both, for one of us would 
have been a sucker. 

We tried every bait in the box, 


An Insurance Agent’s Version of a Fishing Trip 
With Dr. S._F. Heverly, Waterloo, Iowa 


every kind that hops or swims. 
Nothing doing! Then we collared 
some dandy worms and went a- 
snatching for minnows with a 
minnow hook a quarter of an inch 
long or thereabouts. We gathered 
a mess of the greatest yellow fin 
“minnies” you ever saw. But it 
was 1:00 P. M., and a hungry 
seven hours from breakfast, and 
whadda you think? At about the 
last place you’d ever look for him 
—on that little half portion of a 
hook—I got the biggest crappie I 
ever caught. <A fit companion for 
the bass! A regular pan-mate! 


Doc claims he didn’t eat the fins, 
but—I know better! 
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Through Kansas, Missouri, lowa and Minnesota 
By Dr. F. U. Emley, Belle Plaine, Kansas 


About every other summer my 
wife, who is a good pal, and I flee 
from southern Kansas heat. Usu- 
ally we are away from forty to 
seventy days and have such a 
glorious time that I never want to 
come back, but just want to 
“globe-trot” or “flivver” around 
all the time. However, that is out 
of the question as I am only a 


by train and by auto and we pre 
fer the auto. By using it on ow 
outings we are getting more fres) 
air and sunshine and we can ge 
things better, can stop or go in 
any direction when we please, are 
not confined to any one place, 
except when out of gasoline, stuck 
in the mud, or if the weather isn't 
to our liking, when we wait until 


Norway Lake, Pine River, Minn. 


poor dentist and have to labor for 


a living most of the time. But a 
life of all work and no play soon 
takes on a very dreary aspect and 
as the evening of life approaches 
we are apt to reflect and regret the 
opportunities lost that might have 
been spent in the great outdoors 
refreshing our bodies and bright- 
ening our lives. 

We have tried “vacationing” 


it is pleasant again. It doesn’t 
pay to pull through mud or go so 
fast you can not see everything as 
you go along or the motor traffic 
cop pacing you behind. I notice 
that cars passing me over rough 
roads, except when new, always 
have about six rattles and a 
button ! 

It is quite a problem to know 
what to take and what not to take, 


3 


but we try to take equipment that 
is compact, easy to adjust, and 
reliable. A few of the most essen- 
tial things are a Wenzel Poleless 
Tent 8x10 feet, waterproofed, 
additionally equipped with a one- 
piece front of cheesecloth snapped 
to place next to the roof and sides, 
and dress weights sewed along the 
bottom to keep out flies and mos- 
quitoes. Some get in, however, 
and we take a fly swatter to swat 
the pests that have slipped in, just 
before we go to bed. Instead of 
wood stakes, which are hard to 
drive in dry ground, also hard to 
pull up and break easily, we use 
8-inch iron stakes for the side 
walls of the tent and 11-inch ones 
for the tent ropes. These 11-inch 
non-rust iron stakes weigh only 
414 ounces each. I paint them 
red so as not to overlook any and 
leave them behind. This tent 
comes in a waterproof sack about 
a two bushel size. 

Next in importance to a good 
tent is a strong, light bed. In 
preference to cots we use the No. 
1 Overland Trail Auto Camp Bed 
which does not sag, is flexible, 
folds into 5x5x46 inches and 
weighs only 38 pounds. Bed 
linen is out of place, but we take 
as many blankets to sleep on as 
we have over us, as sometimes the 
nights are quite cool. Small pil- 
lows are covered with dark- 
colored poplin. 

Our stove is a two-hole Ever- 
ready gasoline stove and with a 
rubber tube may be filled from the 
car. This stove with a few sta- 
ple groceries in square containers 
are fitted into a thin light box 
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having a lid. This box is used to 
set the stove on when in use and 
saves the wife’s back. Our table 
rolls up into a sack 5x36 inches. 
Every morning when touring in 
hot weather we fill the gallon 
thermos bottle with ice cold lemon- 
ade, adding a little ice before 
closing. This drink is refreshing 
and keeps us well. 

We also take a hand-axe, loose- 
handled spade, flashlight, a few 
short thick candles, and for a 
holder use a 114 inch thick, round 
block with a hole in it to fit the 
candles tight. Most of the time 
we use a headlight bulb with 
enough wire to run from the in- 
strument board of the car into the 
tent. We take along a_ water- 
proofed cover for our car. Our 
waterproofing solution is made of 
one pound each of alum and sugar 
of lead to five gallons of water. 

In July 1923 we loaded our 
Hup sedan with camp equipment 
for the two of us. Our first stop 
was at Emporia, Kansas, where 
there is a nice little tourist park 
right in town. Some tourist parks 
are so conveniently equipped that 
they are a real joy to motor tour- 
ists and some cities go to consid- 
erable expense to furnish camping 
sites and accommodations. It is 
a good advertisement, and if the 
park is located close to town, it 
can not help but make more busi- 
ness for the merchants, as most 
tourists are from a distance and 
spend money wherever they stop. 
Many cities and towns in Iowa 
seem to vie with each other to see 
which can furnish the best auto 
tourist accommodations. 
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In northwest Missouri we saw 
quite a number of small patches 
of tobacco growing—the first time 
we knew it was grown so far 
north. The natives seem to be liv- 
ing a very quiet life and the 
farms and improvements average 
poor. Right here I should like to 
say we found the unpaved roads 
in Kansas and Missouri in worse 
condition than in Iowa and Min- 
nesota. The tax on auto trucks 
in Iowa and Minnesota is high, 
so trucks are scarce; but dirt and 
gravel roads are more easily and 
cheaply kept in good repair. 
There are gravel roads or cement 
paving, all well marked, from the 
middle of Iowa into Canada. The 
fine farms in western lowa were 
a delight to us. Soil and crops 
were good and the improvements 
were substantial, in fine repair, 
yards graded, set to blue grass, 
and kept cut with a lawn mower. 
There was nice shrubbery and 
shade trees and the whole shel- 
tered on the north and west with 
a dense grove of trees. The blue- 
grass and clover pastures were 
well stocked with blooded cattle 
and hogs. The farmers take great 
pride in their farms and seem to 
be really living. These farms 
made us wish we lived on one of 
them. 

We found nice tourist parks at 
Clarinda, Carroll and Spencer, 
Towa. Approaching Sac City a 
driver of a Ford tried to keep 
close behind and as the road was 
pretty good I tried to lose him; 
but he gained at the corners what 
he lost on the straight road. At 


one corner he ran clear off the 
road on two wheels, the fat bal- 
last he carried being the only 
thing that saved him from a bad 
spill. I have an idea that that 
old Ford had Pierce Arrow 
glands! 

We had been told of the fine 
view to be had if we drove around 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, so when we 
reached there we made a good 
start at driving around the lake; 
but upon running into several 
flocks of mosquitoes as large as 
humming birds, we changed our 
minds and direction and_ sped 
northward. 

Our first camp in Minnesota, 
the State of Ten Thousand Lakes, 
was at Redwood Falls, where there 
is a large natural park out of town 
a little way. Our next stop was 
at Spicer on Green Lake, where 
we stayed about a week fishing 
and swimming in the different 
lakes near by. It was a little 
warm for good fishing, but we had 
all the sunfish of good size that 
we could eat, caught with worms 
still-fishing. Most fishing in 
Minnesota in summer is done 
from boats. The non-resident 
fishing license is $2.00 and the 
size of a few of the fish allowed 
to be kept are: muskellunge 30 
inches, northern pike 14 inches, 
black bass 9 inches, rock bass 6 
inches, crappies 7 inches and sun- 
fish 5 inches, from tip of snout 
to fork of tail. One may ship fish 
out of the state once, but not over 
25 pounds. Some muskies weigh 
more than that. We liked the sun- 
fish the best of any we caught. 
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Stringing them through the lips is 
more humane and keeps them 
alive longer. Fish allowed to die 
do not taste so good as those hav- 
ing their throats cut before they 
die. Try it! Even northern pike 
taste good to a Kansan, and my 
wife was amazed at my capacity 
for fish when they were easy to 
catch in any quantity. One needs 
a guide to find fish of good size 
and quantity. 

There is a nice, quiet, little 
place six miles west of Green Lake 
run by Carl Holm on Florida 
Lake. He furnishes a free camp 
site, chickens, eggs, butter and 
milk at reasonable prices, and also 
has boats for rent at 50c the half 
day. 

We made camp next at Alex- 
andria. There are a number of 
good lakes near Alexandria, but 
we did not find good fishing there 
in August. Our next camp was 
at Itaska State Park, where there 
is a nice tourist park on the edge 
of the lake and beautiful scenery. 
That night the Kansas heat was 
frozen out of us and the next 
morning to get warm we rambled 
to some ancient Indian mounds 
close by and waded across the 
mighty (¢) Mississippi River. At 
the Indian mounds a lady was 
standing on one of the grass cov- 
ered mounds and asked me where 
they were! 

Going north from Itaska State 
Park, we stayed two nights and a 
day in a nice park at Bemidji, 
but it was cold, rainy, and windy, 
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Three hours’ fun—a string of sunfish 
and thirteen northern pike 


so after driving around Bemidji 
Lake and attending the County 
Fair we departed for the south 
and Pine River where we stayed 
a week fishing and swimming. 
The northern pike my wife caught 
on Norway Lake were the largest 
fish she had ever caught, and how 
she did squeal when one of the big 
fellows struck! Anyone going to 
Pine River should get in touch 


The largest fish my Pal ever caught— 
and how they did make her squeal! 
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with T. R. Ethridge who knows 
all the lakes in that neighborhood 
and where the different kinds of 
fish are to be caught, and if it is 
a lake front building site you 
want, he can supply that also. 
However, he isn’t a real estate 
agent, but he is a real good scout 
to ramble around with. 

We left Pine River with re 
grets and a candy bucket full of 
dressed fish on ice. At Little 
Falls we ran onto the north end 
of a stretch of cement paving ex- 
tending two hundred miles south- 
east. We stopped at the Watab 
Paper Mill north of St. Cloud. 
Upon going through the paper 
mill and learning all (?) about 
making paper, we found they had 
some real wool blankets at a real 
bargain so we bought two double 
ones to use in Itaska State Park 
next time! At St. Cloud we went 
through one of the many granite 
works and saw them saw, polish 
and sandblast designs on beauti- 
ful granite tombstones; it was a 
noisy, dusty place and not hard 
to get an eye full. That is one 
business where they do not have 
to put their stock under lock and 
key. The tourist park south of St. 
Cloud is mostly up and down but 
there is nice shade and grass. 

At Elk River in September we 
found good bass and northern pike 
fishing. As we approached Min- 
neapolis we found fine melons and 
other vegetables for sale at many 
stands along the road. At Min- 
neapolis we found the large 


Minnehaha Park on the banks of 
the Mississippi River. 


Within 
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this park are amusement places, 
wild animal pens, tourist park, 
and the famous Minnehaha Falls, 
made immortal by Longfellow in 
his Hiawatha. Close above the 
falls is a bronze statue of Hia- 
watha carrying Minnehaha. 

While on our road south from 
Minneapolis we drove through 
Northfield, Minn., where the 
Younger Brothers, bank robbers, 
met their Waterloo years ago. 
We found a nice, large tourist 
park at Mason City, Iowa. At 
Des Moines, Iowa, they have a 
large tourist park in the making 
and if the weather is not too wet 
the place will be all right. While 
in Des Moines we went through 
the museum, an interesting place 
across from the State House. 

I stopped at Osceola, Iowa, 
overnight in order to call upon 
my classmate, Dr. John Forney, 
and family. We found them 
comfortably located. After work- 
ing hours Dr. Forney plays with 
his busy bees. He says that he 
has them trained not to bite! 
The tourist park in Osceola is the 
nicest small park that we found 
during our trip and is located 
right in town. 

Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Topeka, Kansas, are the only 
places where we slept under a 
roof during our fifty-seven days’ 
vacation, and upon arriving home 
I found that we had traveled 2300 
miles without any puncture, bump 
or engine trouble, and I did not 
run over any chickens, dogs or 
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A South Dakota Elk Hunt 


By W. A. Rothschild, D.D.S., Madison, S. D. 


To me the greatest gift any 
man can possess is the art of put- 
ting in writing his own thoughts 
and ideas. In my feeble effort to 
give the readers of Tne Denrat 
Dicesr an account of my last 
annual big game hunt in the Hills 
of South Dakota I hope that I 
shall be pardoned the use of the 
personal pronoun. 


in your mind and you will think 
of them in their true form. 

This range of mountains is 
covered with a dense growth of 
pine forests with the various 
draws and canyons used to some 
extent by ranchers. Under the 
supervision of the United States 
Government are numerous lumber 
camps from which comes a very 


The Cabin Home 


The name “Hills” to anyone 
not having visited them is, in a 
way, a misnomer. Instead of 
being just hills they are, in fact, 


a range of mountains along the 


western border of the state, and 
if you will just think of this range 
as having peaks of the highest 
altitudes in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, the idea 
of hills will be properly displaced 


fine quality of lumber. About the 
only other trees growing in this 
region are the aspen and poplar 
and some birch. At the lower end 
of the range the State of South 
Dakota has set aside for a State 
Park a tract of land of about 
90,000 acres, nearly all fenced. 
All game therein, except preda- 
tory animals, are protected, the 
only other exception being that 
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when the State Game Commission 
thinks best, permits may be issued 
for the killing of bull elk. In 
stocking this park with elk the 
State shipped to Custer, S. D., a 
couple of carloads and _ placed 
them in the cattle corrals or stock- 
yards, preparatory to trucking 
them to the park, but the elk 
promptly broke through the fences 
and formed a nucleus of what is 
now a large herd that ranges 
nearly the full length of the Hills. 

Each year a few permits are 
issued for the taking of one bull 
elk outside the park. The local 
lodge of Elks procured such a per- 
mit for a good specimen, to be 
mounted whole, for their local 
clubrooms. This permit was given 
to me and thus I had an added 
zest to my annual big game hunt. 
My hunting locality for the past 
several years has been in the 
vicinity of Custer. I left home 
the latter part of October in a 
snowstorm with a softly falling 
snow that made my heart glad as 
only such a storm will make glad 
the heart of any hunter of elk or 
deer, since it makes good track- 
ing or trailing. However, before 
I had gone fifty miles west, I had 
run out of snow entirely and the 
country was perfectly bare until 
we reached the foothills. At 
Rapid City we changed cars to 
Deadwood, but at this place we 
missed connections, necessitating 
a wait of twenty-three hours for 
a train south to Custer. I say 
“we,” as I had been joined by 
various parties who were going 
into the hills on their annual hunt. 
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The deer we killed—in our minds 
and conversation — during that 
twenty-three hours’ wait would 
stock the preserves of almost any 
state. Some of the fellows had 
small regards for one Volstead by 
name, and his law was consider- 
ably shot before the end of the 
long wait. 

I was met at the train by 
Gueneth, the daughter of my 
friends, Walter and Mrs. Winters, 
with whom I have made headquar- 
ters for the past several years. 
Gueneth’s first words were to the 
effect that I was just in time as 
the elk had eaten all of one of her 
father’s fields of oats, cleaned up 
on Sutherland’s and Maddock’s 
and the night before had started 
on another of her father’s, and 
that George (Winters’s engineer 
in the lumber mill) has seen, only 
a day or two before, the largest 
bull elk in the Hills. Sounded 
good, hey ? 

After one of Mrs.. Winters’s 
fine dinners, we sat around the 
large wood stove making plans for 
the following day. Winters 
turned over to me, to act as guide, 
one Mr. Jack Mowell, known 
hereafter as just Jack. Jack was 
to be around the next morning an 
hour before daylight and was 
punctual to the minute. We made 
a detour of about three miles to 


- get up to the elk feeding grounds 


against the wind. We reached 
the field about the time one could 
just begin to see the sights on the 
gun but at first could see no elk. 
Thinking we had missed them, we 
moved up to the field, out of cover 
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and very boldly, when three bull 
elk on the opposite side broke for 
cover. Being so nearly the color 
of their feeding grounds, they 
were well hidden by just stand- 
ing still. I had time to note that 
none of them had a good head so 
passed up a shot. The same three 
made a large circle and finally 
rushed past us within fifty yards 
to their bedding grounds which 
are way up on Maddock mountain. 
This mountain is covered with a 
most impenetrable growth of jack 
pine growing so closely together 
that one cannot possibly trail 
either elk or deer. I tried trail- 
ing through this stuff once or 
twice and found that the elk just 
played tag with me, keeping just 
out of sight a short distance 
ahead, circling and doubling back, 
and often crossing and even fol: 
lowing my own tracks. A buck 
deer will do this more often than 
elk. The year before I went out 
one day on horseback, cached my 
horse at the bottom of a draw and 
took the trail of a bunch of five 
deer just a short distance from 
my horse and actually trailed this 
bunch past my horse twice within 
twenty yards of him. 

To get back to my story—I 
gave up the elk for that day and 
tried for deer but saw nothing but 
signs, but plenty of them. The 
next morning we were rewarded 
by seeing about fifteen cow elk. 
They had finished their feeding 
and filed past us toward their 
favorite resting grounds. This 
locating of cow and calf elk con- 
tinued each morning, some morn- 


ings there being as many as thirty 
in one herd. We found that the 
elk bulls, having passed the rut- 
ting season, had left the herds and 
were either single or, in case of 
very young bulls, three or four in 
a bunch. ach day I had been 
trying to get up to a big bull by 
trailing, each morning taking up 
his trail where I had left him the 
day before, and on Monday, the 
fifth of November, had lost his 
trail on some bare ground, so 
started a circle of a couple of 
miles to try to pick him up again. 
On going up quite a deep canyon, 
intending to pull over the north 
ridge further up toward Maddock 
Mountain, I had gone only a short 
distance, not expecting to see deer 
(in fact, they were far from my 
mind at the moment), when I 
happened to glance backward and 
up the north ridge and saw a 
bunch of six deer slowly walking 
down the ridge almost toward me. 
They were headed by two bucks, 
both fairly large blacktails, the 
first of which walked out in front 
of me about a hundred and 
twenty-five yards away. With 
every confidence in the world I 
pulled for the middle of his shoul- 
der and passed him a “35” invi- 
tation to tarry with me; but this 
bid evidently got lost and with the 
same confidence I sent him 
another missive. It too went 
astiriy and then the gun stuck. 
While unsticking it, which con- 
sisted of partially taking it apart, 
I watched the frst buck walk 
calmly away and the second one 
walk as calmly down into the 
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same opening, and had I been as 
calm at that moment as either one 
of those blacktails, that second 
one would have received and 
accepted my third or fourth bid; 
but when I had missed my fourth 
shot, with the fifth and last in 
the gun, I took the gun from my 
shoulder and shouted, ‘‘Get outa 
here before I change my mind 
from thinking you both have every 
right to live.” They surely heard 
that invitation and ‘‘got.” 

I proceeded on my way and 
picked up the trail of the elk and 
followed him up to where I had 
reasons to believe he would be 
found feeding the next morning. 
I was too busy reading signs on 
the snow and trying to figure this 
old bull’s’ various wanderings 
even to think of my missing the 
two bucks, but as I turned cabin- 
ward, with nothing to think of 
except the correct directions, my 
mind gradually worked around to 
my not connecting with cither of 
the two bucks and thinking the 
thing over. The more I thought 
of it the more mystified I became. 
Having killed dozens of jack rab- 
bits at further distances, jacks 
going some thirty miles per, being 
almost willing to gamble on stop- 
ping one with not less than the 
third or fourth shot, it gradually 
dawned on me that a running shot 
was easier than a standing one. 
I have often seen a duck hunter 
miss a duck on the water at 
twenty-five yards and kill it at 
forty on the move. Any old wing- 
shot will bear me out in the state- 
ment that a moving object is easier 
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for him to hit than a stationary 
one. Teddy Roosevelt could pick 
off a piece of game, given a stand- 
ing shot, at most any distance 
while my old friend Pat Adams 
will stop any moving game up to 
a couple of hundred yards and 
part of the time not even put the 
gun to his shoulder. This Jack, 
my guide, can, pick the head off a 
partridge at twenty steps with a 
six gun and stop a coyote a hun- 
dred steps on the full run. 

But to get back to the story— 
Jack would always leave me about 
noon or before while I hunted 
alone and he was not with me 
when I saw and shot at the two 
bucks. That evening I gave him 
the outline of where I had taken 
the elk’s trail and he immediately 
gave the “dope” as to where we 
could find him the next morning. 
Before we could even see the 
sights on our guns we were up thie 
side of the mountain alongside the 
feeding ground where the bull was 
expected to feed. At first we 
could sce nothing, but gradually 
the moving around of the elk made 
us realize that the largest herd 
we had yet seen was feeding 
below us. As it grew lighter we 
found that the whole herd, as 
usual, was made up of cows and 
calves. I was very much disap- 
pointed and was about to make 
some audible remark when my 
long-sought bull made a rush from 
some small jack pines at a couple 
of cows and calves that were still 
feeding. I could not shoot from 
where we stood and had to wait 
until he left the field, knowing he 
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would take the general 
directions as the larger herd. This 
all happened as “doped out,” and 
as he walked past or through the 
first opening I drew down on his 
right shoulder and pulled the 
trigger nearly off before I realized 
the safety was still on. By the 
time the safety was released he 
was past this first opening and, 
somewhat alarmed at the slight, 
unnatural click of kicking off the 
safety, started on a slow run past 
the next opening where I passed 
him a “35” soft-nose to within an 
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managed to bull-dog him while 
Jack got a knife into his jugular. 

I very proudly bore the heart 
and liver back to camp where we 
procured four men and four 
horses hitched to a log toboggan. 
Everything went well until the 
horses got a whiff of the animal 
and the blood, when they imme 
diately began to climb boulders, 
jack pines and everything near or 
around them, but the driver did 
the most beautiful job of handling 
horses I ever saw and did it with 
a couple of lines and considerable 


The Elk after mounting 


inch of where I wanted it, break- 
ing his shoulders and nipping his 
back bone enough to paralyze him 
from his shoulders back. Then 
came the job of sticking and 
dressing him. He had full use of 
his front quarters but could not 
stand behind but sure could toss 
his antlers and strike with his 
front feet! I finally got behind 
him and, grasping both antlers, 


Missouri, mule-driver language, 
and I am here to state that the 
atmosphere changed to a sultry 
blue before he got them up to the 
elk. Got him to camp and hung 
up and ’phoned the Game Depart- 
ment at the park who had agreed 
to truck him to the shipping 
point, crate him for shipment, ete. 

By this time it was noon, and 
after lunch some of the boys 
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wanted to go over to where I had 
seen the two bucks the day before 
to try ’em again. We took some 
saddle horses and rode over to 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
locality. ‘They asked me to go on 
ahead and station myself up along 
the ridge while they would come 
my way, thinking that possibly 
they would drive my way any- 
thing that jumped. Nothing 


doing! So they asked me to cross 
over to the north about a mile and 
a half and climb to the top of one 
of the highest points in that part 
of the Hills while they would 


where he could survey the whok 
country. As I took a further ste 
up and on top, the noise of , 
breaking twig startled a big white 
tail buck, and when a whitetail js 
startled he can get out and ge 
quick. Not knowing where the 
noise was, he made his first and 
only jump right at me and to this 
day I don’t know whether I had 
the gun to my shoulder or not 
when it spoke and greeted him in 
mid-air, catching him just above 
the brisket, going clear through 
his neck bone and out the top side, 
I have been in at the death of a 


Elmo and the Whitetail 


work around three or four miles 
toward me. After the morning’s 
work this was some job, and as I 
gradually worked clear to the top 
of this peak my wind got pretty 
short. Stopping for a breath just 
at the top and where I could look 
pretty well over, it struck me that 
the top was a table-land, flat and 
covered with grass with here and 
there a tree, a most beautiful place 
for a wise old buck to bed down 


number of deer, deer that would 
carry a heart shot a couple of hun- 
dred yards, but this boy had not 
a quiver left when I got to him. 
Having bled and dressed him and 
given the “killed-game call,” the 
boys having finally arrived, we 
cut a tote poll and carried him to 
the horses, gave him my saddle 
seat, and then home—a tired, 
happy, hungry mortal—to con- 
gratulations, supper and bed! The 
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next day the State game truck 
drove over, a distance of twenty 
miles, crated both animals and 
trucked them to Rapid City and 
expressed them home. 

I had planned to put in a week 
or two with my old friend Pat 
Adams who lives northwest of 
Custer in order to put the finish- 
ing touches on my hunt, not real- 
izing that fortune would smile on 
me so early in that the full limit 
would be reached so soon. Hayv- 
ing sent the two specimens home 
and wired instructions as to their 
care, | took one of Winters’s cars 


and drove out to Pat’s over about 


the worst bunch of going that I 
ever hope to experience. The 
snow had thawed on the grades 
and exposed spots while the north- 
hill slopes were covered with a 
foot or two of snow, making for 
heavy pulling through the mud 
and again as heavy through the 
snow. From Winters’s place to 
the Adams ranch is a rise of 
something like twenty-five hun- 
dred feet in a distance of twenty 
miles. Five to fifteen per cent 
grades together with mud and 
snow stretched the twenty miles 
into about five hours. I found 
several other parties at Pat’s, one 
of whom was a Dr. Dyar of 
Desmet, S. D. Their luck had 
been very poor as that part. of the 
hills, way up under the lime, was 
covered with about a foot to a 
foot and a half of snow and the 
deer had moved to lower levels 
and less snow. However, the first 
day out the doctor had shot a 
yearling spike buck, had shot him 
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from the rear, making a center 
shot, incidentally making the 
finest bunch of hamburger of the 
whole right side of the animal. I 
understood that this shot made old 
Pat so angry that he had Mrs. 
Adams serve the doctor venison 
hamburger for breakfast, venison 
hamburger sandwiches for lunch 
and venison hamburger mulligan 
for supper. The doctor told me 
on the side that this was about 
the niftiest punishment he had 
ever had to suffer, that he had 


Pat himself 


already gained an inch around 
the upper portion of his trousers 
and several pounds in weight, and 
that the hamburger gave out ahead 
of the punishment. 

We milled around for three or 
four days, getting a shot at a 
coyote and seeing one fawn, but 
cared nothing about seeing any 
more deer. Rather we wanted a 
cat or a timber wolf or perchance 
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A cat that used up nine shells 


a mountain lion. I visited mostly 
with Pat and lived on the best that 
only such a place as Pat’s affords, 
and finally had to say goodbye and 
go back home to live it all over 
again in thoughts and dreams and 
wait eleven months for another 


shot at the Hills of good old South 
Dakota. For “pep” and energy- 
producing stuff, get the buck fever 
and do the Hills and, aside from 
the excitement of the hunt, see 
some of the finest scenery in the 
United States. 


What a Vacation Means to Me 
By C. W. Carrick, D.D.S., Oberlin, Ohio 


When [I first started practice, 
not many years ago, an older 
dentist said to me: ‘Now, son, I 
hope you will take time off each 
year for rest. You will last 
longer and do better work mean- 
while.” I have tried to do that 
and I am confident that I can do 
as much work in eleven months 
of the year as I could possibly do 
in twelve. I take from two to 
three weeks off in August, and 
every Wednesday afternoon the 
year round. 

I like camp life coupled with 
travel, and last summer this is 


what I did. My wife wasn't 
enthusiastic about the proposition, 
so after sending her to a lake 
resort I started off in my car with 
a friend who enjoys the things | 
do. I feel that it is very im 
portant to select companions that 
are congenial. Our camping 
equipment consisted of water. 
proofed tent, cots, camp cook- 
stove, blankets, etc., which we 
packed in the tonneau of the car 
and covered with a waterproofed 
material. We headed for Canada 
and in a short time we were fisl- 
ing in the waters of Lake Archam- 
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WHAT A VACATION MEANS TO ME 


bault in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains. 

There are many places in 
(anada where fishing and outdoor 
life is excellent. A very desir- 
able place is at Lake Edward out 
of Quebec. Leave your car in 
Quebec and take the train which 
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through Maine and Boston to New 
York where we stopped a day or 
two for a different kind of amuse- 
ment, for after you have been in 
the wilds of Northern Quebec you 
surely relish the theatre or the 
luxury of a New York hotel. A 
change is what we need—that is 


A view in Quebec, Canada, taken from the Lewis Ferry Landing. 
It is in the old French Section, showing the Chateau Frontenac 


leaves at five o’clock. At eleven 
the engine, almost out of breath 
from its efforts in the mountains, 
will stop at the station and there 
you will be taken care of by the 
manager of the hotel. You will 
be supplied with everything you 
need from guides to knee-length 
shoes. And if you don’t enjoy 
yourself I’ll miss my guess! 
From Quebec we went on down 


rest! I can imagine nothing more 
unpleasant or unrestful than to lie 
in a hammock for two weeks and 
sleep and try to imagine myself 
on a vacation. 

A vacation means to me a 
source of stimulation to come 
back and give to my patients the 
best there is in me. 


Savings Bank Building. 
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A California Playground 
By R. V. Hogue, D.D.S., Glendale, Cal. 


On the way up 


P 
P 
‘ 
This is the life!—side view 
. Same as above—front view f 


“Saying it with flowers” is fine 
in many cases but saying it with 
pictures will be on the printed 
age of memory’s files long after 
the scent of blossom or foliage has 
been wafted from us. 

I am sorry that time prevents 
my making a story of our frequent 


One guess! 


trips to Southern California’s 
playground, Big Bear Valley, but 
the readers will have to gaze on 
the pictures and mentally “write 
and read” while they look. In 
looking they will see our efficient 
financier (Treasurer) of The 
Southern California Dental Asso- 
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ciation, Dr. Frank G. Staley, his 
real boss, Mrs. Staley, and “The 
Morley Duo” whom we had as our 
guests at “Hoguedale” to finish 
up the duck and trout season. Of 
course the other lady is the one 
who tells me when to hurry to the 
office and furnishes the incentive 


Who hooked him? 


for enough patience to look down 
the mouth of patients. And to 
close the story according to liter- 
ary temperament, let your readers 
guess which “vag” is the author. 
The fish, a rainbow, 10 pounds, 
8 ounces, was not caught by Staley 
nor myself—now guess again! 


Life is indeed more agreeable by alternate occu- 


pation and leisure. 


| 


Don’t you feel yourself ‘“a- 
slippin’?” Nearly every dentist 
does this time of year. After a 
dentist has stood the nervous grind 
steadily for ten or eleven months, 
he becomes cranky; whether he 
thinks he is or not, others notice it. 

Before you lock up your office, 
have you ever gathered up your 
instruments that needed plating 
and had them replated while you 
were gone and had the office done 
over while you were away? Ill 
tell you, fellows, you will then feel 
like going to work more than ever 
when you get back. 

Some say, “I can’t afford a va- 
cation.” You are the very ones 
that need it. Get out and collect 
some of those old accounts, stop 
your worrying and go—regardless 
of where—just go; and forget you 
ever were a dentist. 

When you’ve done your work, 
bought the material to do it with, 
given good service to your patient, 
and the patient hasn’t paid you, 
don’t you figure that patient has 
something which belongs to you 
until it is paid for? It doesn’t 
hurt you to go out and get what is 
coming to you; what hurts is what 
you have that belongs to the other 
fellow. 
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Vacation 
By W. E. Sargent, D.D.S., Gettysburg, S. D. 


I received a statement the other 
day from a hardware dealer which 
had this verse on the back: 


“If you get yours 
And I get mine 
Won’t that be fine? 
But, if you get yours 
And keep mine, too, 
What am I to do?” 


Think it over, then get after 
those “slow pays” and take that 
vacation if only for a few days. 
It’s what we all need! 


While talking with a dentist 
the other day he said, “I’m going 
to take my vacation and go to the 
state meeting.” Did you ever get 
home from a dental meeting and 
not be more tired than when yeu 
went? I never have. 


In order to have a vacation one 
must forget teeth. Get away from 
them whether you go mountain 
climbing, fishing, golfing, or what- 
ever you do. Go as plain “Mr.” 
instead of “Dr.”—yjust plain Bill 
suits me! 


Let us tear loose and go regard- 
less of where, how, or when. Are 
you game? Try it! 


The worker comes out of the din and craft of the 
street and sees the sky and the woods, and ts a man 
again; in thetr eternal calm-he finds himself. 


—LHmerson. 
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